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DRAMATIC LITERATURE.—No. I. 


INTRODUCTION. .- 


THERE is no subject more interesting in its progress than Dramatic 
Literature. From the early ages of antiquity when it appeared upon 
the Attic stage, it has descended on the stream of time with various 
success, but with important results to human nature. Its effect upon 
the moral condition and general habits of mankind has been in pro- 
portion to its encouragement by the enlightened few, who were 
capable of judging of its merits in the first instance, until the people 
at large caught the flame of transport, and, warmed by the genius of 
the poet, acquired a taste for scenic representations, which at once 
proclaimed their character and stamped the age in which they lived 
with glory. It is to such keen sensibility in the public mind that we 
must ever look for lasting encouragement to the efforts of genius. The 
muse languishes in neglect, when the public attention is so engrossed 
with puritanical zeal or political care, that it cannot afford a few 
moments of recreation from the toils of the world to look within its 
own recesses. The human heart, which is susceptible of the tenderest 
and purest emotions, is oftentimes estranged from its own natural 
impulses to good by the conflict of evil passions and the unnatural love 
which is communicated by the baneful example of other associations. 
Few persons are disposed to undergo the task of self-examination ; 
fewer still have the courage to proceed with the mental process of self- 
reproof: who can say with the psalmist, ‘‘ I commune with my own 
heart ; and my spirit made diligent search?” The mind naturally 
clings to itself for approval of all its actions; and, if unfortunately it 
cannot find a conscience perfectly free from reproach, it frequently 
delights itself with the comparison presented by the actions of others, 


rather than estimate its own worth by its own distinctive merits. It 
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is the process of self-examination after all that has the most powerful 
influence to enlighten the age. By it man not only becomes his own 
interpreter but his own judge, and learns to respect virtue for itself : 
a noble enthusiasm is thus engendered in the human breast to despise 
all low and grovelling ideas, and to maintain the dignity of its nature 
without the fear of the laws or the mere dictates of policy. 

From what we have said, our readers will infer that we advocate 
any means by which human nature can be made sensible of its 
infirmities. It remains for us now to apply our reasoning to the sub- 
ject of the present essay. 

As human nature is not often disposed to enter upon the process of 
self-examination, it is the business of the dramatist, as much as it is 
the province of the divine, to arouse its dormant energies. In this 
respect the dramatist has a considerable advantage over the divine, 
inasmuch as he is enabled to present a living picture to the senses, 
and in a few short hours to lay before his audience the scenes of a 
whole life. He penetrates the inmost recesses of the human heart, 
and unmasks the hidden features of the soul. The conflicts of passion 
—the struggling pangs of a reproving conscience—he lays open to 
view; and, regardless of the horrors which he thereby creates, he 
boldly and fearlessly exposes every enormity. He scorns to become 
the flatterer of mankind ; but as he occasionally sees much to admire 
as well as to condemn in human nature, he is faithful to his species 
by the delineation of character in that respect. Human woe and 
human suffering he also discloses; and, though in all cases he can- 
not trace the cause to individual errors, he is sure to present a faithful 
transcript of the times. His object is not to treat of individuals, but 
as component parts of the human race: he seeks not to dazzle, but to 
instruct; and though he cannot always reward virtue and punish vice 
in the representation, he is sure to inculcate a useful lesson. 

Dramatic poetry is the union of all the Fine Arts: it imparts 
energy and life to them all. The bold modelling of sculpture, the 
grace and colouring of painting, and the delightful melody of music, 
put on all their charms, with the advantage of a moving variety in 
connection with one subject. In its developement of character, it also 
displays the utility of the Fine Arts, by the contrast of the various 
dispositions of mankind, and the harmonious blending of the whole 
representation with a view to some definite result, intended to instruct 
the world. The pleasure we derive from a view of the other Fine Arts 
is not easily defined. When we behold the groups of the Niobe or 
the Laocoon we cannot forget that they are of marble; the heads of 
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Raphael, the faces of Titian, and the landscapes of Claude excite 
admiration ; but it is admiration of the artist in connection with his 
works : and the delight we feel at the strains of music expires with the 
sound, or leaves but a comparatively faint impression on the mind. 
Still however we feel sympathy and pleasure in the contemplation of 
what we have seen and heard, and our taste becomes refined in pro- 
portion as our imagination is cultivated. The heart is softened, 
and the understanding is improved. Hence the utility of sculpture, 
painting, and music to civilized society. Their influences, in im- 
proving the social condition of our species, will never be questioned 
by those who are possessed of refinement; and even such persons 
as are oftentimes insensible of their advantages are hourly expe- 
riencing their good effects in their associations with more susceptible 
minds. But how much greater are the advantages of dramatic 
poetry : the fruits not only of a whole life, but of centuries, are scat- 
tered before the audience in plentiful display; and whilst every age, 
rank, sex, and contlition is delighted, an awakening spirit murmurs 
peace to the soul—‘ Stay but for a moment—cease your exultation, 
for I have but half finished my work.” Dramatic poetry comes in aid 
of history, and the illusions of fancy are blended with truth; it pro- 
claims the genius of the poet in the well-wrought tale, but it allows the 
meagre outline to the historian, and, by making the spectator sensible 
of the source of knowledge, invites him to future study and contem- 
plation. It leads him to the study of his own species, and tells him 
that life is a drama in which he too plays a part, his success in which, 
though it may not be always attendant upon his exertion, will yet in 
the main be proportional to it, in the enjoyment of future felicity, if not 
in the riches of this life. 

Nothing is calculated to afford more solid instruction, or more 
rational amusement than a well-written drama. If it be well acted it will 
convey to the mind impressions which cannot be effaced by time, nor 
obliterated by all the blandishments of fashionable society, or the foreign 
amusements sanctioned by the higher classes to while away their listless 
hours. A celebrated German critic, in allusion to the theatre, eloquently 
states—‘‘ Here the prince, the statesman, and the leader of an army, 
see the great events of past times, resembling those in which they 
themselves may be called to act, laid open in their inmost springs and 
relations; the philosopher finds a subject for the deepest reflections 
on the nature and constitution of man; the artist follows with a curious 
eye the groups which pass rapidly before him, which in his fancy he 
embodies into-future pictures; the susceptible youth opens his heart 
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to every elevated feeling; age becomes young in recollection; even 
childhood sits with anxious expectations before the gaudy curtain, 
which is to be drawn up with a rustling noise, and to display so many 
unknown wonders: all are recreated, all are exhilarated, and all feel 
themselves for a time elevated above the sorrows and the daily cares 
and troubles of life.” 

Our remarks have hitherto been directed to the vindication of the 
drama as a useful art. It may be that our task in this respect was 
unnecessary, and we shall be happy to find it so considered by the 
majority of our readers. It cannot, however, be denied that there 
exists, in some quarters, considerable apathy on the subject, whilst 
others entertain a positive aversion to it;—that some people view it as 
a mere source of amusement, whilst not a few consider it as absolutely 
pernicious in its effects. To the former class of persons we would say 
that their indifference is disease; that the mind, which can look upon 
a well wrought drama with unconcern, must be devoid of taste and 
sensibility ; and to the latter, we most unfeignedly declare, that their 
prejudices are unworthy of an enlightened age. Both such descrip- 
tions of persons must be either in childhood or dotage: but we consi- 
dered that if we could not awaken their taste, we might at least pro- 
voke them to a consideration of the utility of dramatic literature. 

We constantly hear that the Stage has become licentious! We answer 
that if it be so, it is the fault of the age. All scenic performances are 
but the images of times or circumstances congenial for representation 
to the dispositions of the spectators or auditors. Encouragement lights 
the lamp of genius to shine in modest security to after ages, or with a 
firebrand creates a prodigious glare to live but for a short time. Be- 
sides—if occasional licentiousness be attributable as a fault, such an 
objection ought not be suffered to militate against the general excel- 
lence of dramatic representations. The ancient Greeks were a licen- 
tious people, but are we the less grateful on that account for the 
literature which they have handed down to us? The Italians are pro- 
verbially fond of pleasure, but are we unmindful that they cherished 
the arts among them, and illuminated, with the rays of literature and 
science, those dark ages which intervened between ancient and modern 
times? Protestant England is ever fond of preaching sanctity of 
manners to other nations, and is yet little disposed to judge of her 
own frailties. Her history presents as dark a chaos as ever existed in 
the annals of the world: a red and a white rose were sufficient em- 
blems to deluge the nation in blood: and feudal barbarism in some 
measure still remains upon her proud shores, though the age of chi- 
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valry has passed away. We should always consider, that the people 
who have lived and who still exist in countries canopied by a sunny 
sky, will entertain a proneness for pleasure, and that we ourselves are 
not quite disposed to revert to Scythian barbarism or the druidical 
sacrifices of Mona. The sternness and inflexibility of character which. 
once belonged to the British nation are gone. We blend together the 
riches of Tyre and Carthage with the literature of Athens and Rome; 
we profess to have received lights which those nations did not possess ; 
we compete with all Europe in every acquirement worthy of an 
enlightened country: let us then set an example of beneficence and 
charity to the whole world, and cast away all vulgar prejudices. It is 
disgraceful in a country which has produced the vivid genius of 
Shakspeare with his sublime pathos and unequalled conceptions, the 
flexibility and ease of Fletcher, the force of Massinger, the gloomy 
charms of Otway’s muse, the wit of Congreve, the humour of Wy- 
cherly, and the various attributes of a constellation of other dramatic 
writers, to suffer the English drama to languish for want of suitable 
encouragement and support. Coldness and jealousy have for too long 
a time cast their mantle over the efforts of genius, and left the aspi- — 
rants for fame in dramatic poetry to feed themselves with their own 
zeal, or to perish for want of the necessary stimulus to exertion. Poor 
Hazlitt, the sublimest of critics, beautifully observes: ‘* An author 
wastes his time in painful study and obscure researches, to gain a 
little breath of popularity, meets with nothing but vexation and dis- 
appointment in ninety-nine instances out of a hundred; or when he 
thinks to grasp the luckless prize, finds it not worth the trouble—the 
perfume of a minute, fleeting as a shadow, hollow as a sound; as 
often got Without merit as lost without deserving. He thinks that 
the attainment of acknowledged excellence will secure him the expres- 
sion of those feelings in others, which the image and hope of it had 
excited in his own breast; but instead of that, he meets with nothing 
(or scarcely nothing) but squint-eyed suspicion, idiot wonder, and 
grinning scorn. It seems hardly worth while to have taken all the 
pains he has been at for this! 

‘“« In youth we borrow patience from our future years: the spring of 
hope gives us courage to act and suffer. A cloud is upon our onward 
path, and we fancy that all is sunshine beyond it, The prospect seems 
endless, because we do not know the end of it. We think that life is 
long, because art is so, and that, because we have much to do it is 
well worth doing; or that no exertions can be too great, no sacrifices 
too painful to overcome the difficulties we have to encounter. Life is 
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a continued struggle to be what we are not, and to do what we cannot. 
But as we approach the goal, we draw in the reins; the impulse is 
less, as we have not so far to go; as we see objects nearer, we become 
less sanguine in the pursuit: it is not the despair of not attaining, so 
much as knowing that there is nothing worth obtaining, and the fear 
of having nothing left even to wish for, that damps our ardour and 
relaxes our efforts; and if the mechanical habit did not increase the 
facility, would, I believe, take away all inclination or power to do any 
thing. We stagger on the few remaining paces to the end of our 
journey; make perhaps one final effort ; and are glad when our task 
is done.” . 

We hope that this gloomy picture is rather overdrawn, yet it cannot 
be denied that Britain has much to reproach herself with for her neg- 
lect of genius. To such neglect more than to any other circumstance 
is to be attributed the decline of dramatic poetry in England. The 
patronage which was once afforded by persons of fortune has for a 
long time ceased. Our theatres, like every thing else, have been mono- 
polized by adventurers incompetent to judge of dramatic excellence, 
and many pieces have been rejected in the green-room, whick might 
have met with success had they been represented on the stage, and 
received the test of public opinion. There has existed a want of 
spirit or a want of honesty in those who have catered for the public 
taste; and the modest meiits of authors, whose keen sensibilities 
would not suffer them to submit to a second chance of experiencing 
a rejection, have tapered down to an indifference and have ended 
in mediocrity. It has been fashionable to speak of poetry with ridi- 
cule, and to blend it with poverty as a companion; and many have 
been deterred by prejudice and criticism from attempting greatness, 
who would have advanced to respectability if not to eminence. We 
cherish a hope of better times. 

In our next Essay we shall define dramatic poetry, and take a 
review of the Greek drama from Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 





SKETCHES BY A PRACTISING ARCHITECT.—No. II. 





Austria. “ I must pocket up these wrongs, 
Because—— 
Bastard. ‘‘ Your breeches best may carry them.”—Kine Joun. 


Yers,—though loss of patience may be sufficiently troublesome, still 
more so, as John says, (not Plantagenet, but Gilpin,) would be the 
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? 


*‘ loss of pence;” and, therefore, full money must be borne with. 
1 should, perhaps, have concluded my last by saying, that the old 
gentleman dismissed me with a most gracious promise that he would 
‘drive me out some day in his gig” to see his estate, and to confer upon 
the spot touching the important alterations he had in contemplation, 

“‘ And,” said a quiet worldly experienced friend of mine, “ you 
really must come down from your high imaginative flights, and con- 
sent to labour for a time in the trenches of your fortune’s edifice, 
remembering that there is often a close analogy between the progress 
of moral and of physical things. Thus, to address your professional 
understanding, I might render some useful directions for the establish- 
ment of an architectural practice, by a parody on the specification you 
would afford for the proper erection of a patron’s house. 


DicceEr, &c. 


To dig out and wheel away all loose notions of self importance down 
to the solid of your understanding, and to blast (not by profane but 
by legitimate explosion) whatever rocks of prejudice may rise against 
you in the mind of your would-be employers. Excavate for and form 
drains to carry off the superfluities of your youthful imagination, and 
leave ample space for the footings of your existence on the basis of 
public opinion. 


Mason. 


Foundations of your substructure to be formed of plain sound 
evidences from the quarry of practical knowledge, firmly bedded in the 
advice of more experienced information, and grouted every third course 
with a sufficiency of penetrating supervision. Carry up the walls of your 
superstructure to such an altitude as the solidity of your basement 
will allow, so that no settlements in the former shall betray the insuf- 
ficiency of the latter. Wherever the strength of solidity is to be 
interfered: with by the open work of fancy, turn inverted arches of 
provisional and precautionary care. Construct all flues round the 
circular cores of upward purpose, so that any occasional fire in your 
patron’s temper may be carried off in smoke. The whole of the 
masonry to be laid in mortar well compounded of one third good 
intentions and two thirds executive power. The outside face of all 
walls to be cemented with a pervading expression of cheerfulness, 
which, if all preceding directions be observed, will not belie the facts 
concealed. 
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CARPENTER AND JOINER. 


Roof to be framed with king and queen posts; staunch principles 
(principal rafters), and a binding beam, that may serve at once to 
render firm the body of the building, while it forms a part of its pro- 
tective covering. The whole to be strongly bolted together with well 
tempered determinations, so that the slating which is to cover the 
whole may be adequately supported in its opposition to the winds and 
the rains of fortune’s tempests. Partitions of sufficient scantling to 
show the existence and distinct importance of the numerous depart- 
ments of architectural science. Floors of competent strength to bear 
the pressure of your knowledge in each department. Decorative 
joinery and necessary fittings, as may be admissible or requisite 
throughout the building, to evince your coexistant feeling for the 
elegant and the useful, with a due supply of locks, bolts, and bars, to 
prevent the inroads of dishonesty or impertinent curiosity, 


PLuMBER, PAINTER, AND GLAZIER. 


Provide and fix all required pipes of a sufficient bore to prevent the 
stagnation or settlement of ‘* fortune’s rain” as aforesaid ; and turn as 
much of it as possible into a benefit, by collecting the same into a well 
lined cistern, whence it may be again transferred into various depart- 
ments of home service. Paint the whole of your joinery, &c. in true 
and honest colours, and varnish the same with a view to poetical fasci- 
nation—not immoral deceit. Glaze the whole of your lights with the 
best crown glass, so that your loyalty may remain unobstructed, 
your domestic comfort preserved, and your professional prospects 
undimmed. 


SLATER. 


Cover the whole of the roofs with sound lady slates, nailed on good 
heart laths, and, secure in its strength, enter into the mansion which 
your integrity has built for you.” , 

Thus ended my friend’s ‘* Specification and particulars of sundry 
works to be done in the erection and completion of an architect's 
professional fame ;” and as he gave it to me, then an incipient, so do I 
bequeath it to others, with a ready allowance as to the ease of drawing 
up a code of good advice, and the difficulty of following up the con- 
tract. How came Portia to be so architectural in her moralizings? 
“ Tf to 
But the glorious Shakspeare suits every argument with fitting illustra- 
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tions; nor could architecture be better employed than in designing 
such an edifice as in its erection would show how deep was our love 
for his moral excellence, and how lofty our admiration for his trans- 
cendant powers as a creator of airy beings and as a painter of mortal 
life. Mercy upon us! what an antipodean transition! From Old 
Fullmoney to William Shakspeare! Let me look back at my text :— 


Austria. ‘‘ 1 must pocket up these wrongs, 
Because - ‘ 
Bastard. “ Your breeches best may carry them.”---Kino Joun. 


And the young aspirant to architectural practice, who is also obliged 
by circumstances to look after the garniture of his pocket, will meet 
with ‘* wrongs” enough to inflame his pride. Not, however, that any 
wanton wrongs will, of course, afflict him,—though, indeed, it were 
well he should be prepared even for these,—for the architect comes 
into more decided collision with the vulgar many, (I do not speak of 
the poorer and more uneducated classes,) than any other follower of 
the Fine Arts. It argues not any inviduous and vituperative spirit in 
individuals to say, that he is to be bullied by committees, ridiculed by 
the press, and censured even by men of taste. The first will destroy 
the original simplicity of his plans; the second will laugh at him for 
not maintaining it ; and the third (ignorant of all preventive and com- 
pulsory circumstances) will find him guilty of professional error, 
wherever he has been goaded into sorrowing obedience. The history 
of Sir Christopher Wren is a sufficient evidence to all this. Few of 
us, however, can suffer wrongs so perplexing as his; for few can pre- 
tend to talents so meriting universal admiration—to disinterested zeal 
so deserving of reward—to moral worth, so eloquent in appeals to our 
love! See his life as detailed in the ‘‘ Library of Useful Knowledge,” 
that you may the more immediately estimate the caution—‘ put not 
your trust in princes.” 

Again, I must declare against any accusation of bitterness on my 
part, or of wanton unkindness on the part of patronage. It is merely 
a duty to warn the heedless aspirant of those ‘‘ man traps and spring 
guns” which Queen Mab and mischievous Puck have set in the 
‘< premises” of architectural practice. The times may come when he 
will have less to fear; when sympathy shall be pervading and good 
taste general; but, if human nature be ‘ not critical” she is 
‘“‘ nothing.” Let each man in his individual calling do his best to 
enlighten the public, so as to render it critically just in its feelings and 
expressions: but let him also during the work of reformation quietly 
‘* pocket those wrongs which his breeches best may carry.” 





ON THE ARTS AND PUBLIC TASTE IN ENGLAND. 


Tue flourishing appearance of the arts in England, at this period, 
compared with their present dormant state in every other part of 
Europe, must afford abundant matter for pleasurable contemplation to 
all Englishmen of taste ; especially to such as can remember the ridi- 
culous opinions and sarcasms, thrown out and disseminated, some 
thirty-five or more years ago, by those shallow continental critics, 
Abbes Winkleman, Du Bos, and others, who idly busied themselves in 
calculating the effects of climate on the human imagination; endea- 
voured to measure the degrees of genius of the inhabitants, by the 
degrees of latitude in which a country happens to be situated; and 
ignorantly and impudently decided, that England is placed too far 
north, to expect any of those warm and vigorous exertions of fancy, 
experienced in the more southern, and, consequently, happier regions 
of Italy, and other countries on the continent. 

The futility of those ‘suppositions was ably exposed by an eminent 
artist of that period in ‘‘ an Enquiry into the causes of the slow Pro- 
gress of the Arts in England;” where he sufficiently proved, what 
indeed no Englishman or foreigner, acquainted with the works of 
Englishmen, could require proof of; that the course of art has been 
impeded, not by frigidity of climate or imagination, but by various 
politico-religious causes, commencing with the Reformation; and 
much more effectually destructive to the growth of refinement and 
taste, and, consequently, to the progress of the fine arts, than any 
combination of frost, fog, wind, rain, and sunshine, incidental to this, 
or perhaps any other country, Nova Zemla and Siberia not excepted. 

The strength, originality, and variety, certainly possessed by the 
English school, consistent with the national character, and its having 
made of late a greater improvement, in less time than has been made, 
perhaps, by any other since the revival of the arts, might very ra- 
tionally excite a hope to see it rival, if not excel, the happiest produc- 
tions of the most celebrated schools of Italy, if properly seconded by 
taste and liberality in the public; which qualities are to an artist of 
genius what a good soil is to a plant or tree, and neither the one nor 
the other can be expected to flourish, or bear fruit of the highest 
flavor, if the ground be uncongenial, barren, or overgrown with weeds. 

Of this encouragement it is to be lamented that very feeble hopes 
can yet be entertained ; as, notwithstanding the general opulence of 
the nation, notwithstanding the dissipation of the town, where thou- 
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sands and tens of thousands are daily squandered with the most sense- 
less prodigality, in every mode the most trifling, contemptible, and 
ridiculous possible; yet, in respect to the arts (except in the branch 
of portrait painting, which has been encouraged to an excess that has 
exposed us to the well-merited ridicule of all other nations) the public 
liberality has yet only been seen to extend, to sometimes a tolerable 
subscription to a print, or to the giving a few shillings, frequently 
with grumbling, at the door of an exhibition; a foundation certainly 
too weak to sustain any edifice creditable to the national taste or 
national genius. 

The justice of what has been advanced, of the promising excellence 
of the English school, will be abundantly evident, on an inspection of 
its works; where the meanest intellect, capable of making a compari- 
son, cannot avoid seeing, that there is more originality of thought, 
more variety in the modes of composition, and more difference of style 
in execution, than can be found among the works of an equal number 
of artists, of any one age or country, those of Italy excepted. To the 
Italians all nations must allow the superiority in respect to variety, as 
well as grandeur of style; which is, perhaps, to be attributed more to 
the superior taste of their age and country at large. This truth seems 
to be admitted by almost all the writers on the art, by the high praises 
universally bestowed on Albert Durer, Hans Holbein, and others, and 
the regret that has been expressed, at their not having been born and 
bred in Italy. 

Although the national liberality, however grandly and usefully 
exerted, in subsidizing half of Europe, cannot, in regard to the arts, be 
much commended ; the liberality of the English artists, as it is un- 
exampled, must not pass unnoticed nor unpraised ; not to mention the 
noble offer made by them, some years since, of embellishing St. Paul's 
church with paintings, at their own expense, which, but for the cavils 
of a despicable and ignorant fanaticism, would have been carried into 
immediate execution, and long, very long ere this time, have formed 
an ornament worthy of that noble structure; they have devoted the 
profits of that part of the abovementioned puny encouragement, raised 
by the exhibition of their works for the last, almost, sixty years, to the 
maintenance of that grand free-school of design, instituted by them, 
the Royal Academy; and disbursed the whole, except a few trifling 
charities (denominated Royal Bounties) to decayed artists’ families, in 
very economically paying instructors in all the various branches of the 
arts, establishing a fund to answer future emergencies, and in forming 
a magazine of casts from the antique, books, prints, and drawings, as 
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far as their finances would allow; for the laudable purpose of exciting 
the genius, assisting the industry, correcting the taste, and rewarding 
the success of the students, destined to keep up the succession of 
English painters, whose efforts, and consequent improvement, it must 
be confessed, have hitherto amply justified the expense and labour 
bestowed upon their education. May they be happy enough to meet 
with, or inspire, what has been unfortunately denied to their predeces- 
sors—a corresponding taste in the community in general; this being 
of infinitely more consequence, than mere pecuniary encouragement, 
as may be seen by the splendid examples of the art, in possession of 
some of the poorest towns and states of Italy; and further proved by 
the comparative meagre condition of the French school, notwithstand- 
ing an unbounded stimulus of the latter kind, has been unceasingly 
administered for above a century. 

It may, indeed, be safely laid down as a maxim, that, however 
academies may be multiplied, and whatever care may be taken to 
instil sound principles, without this pervading taste in the public, all 
the labour will be fruitless ; as the student’s efforts, as soon as he is 
emancipated from his instructors, will inevitably take a wrong direc- 
tion, in conformity to the desires of his employers; painters being in 
this respect exactly in the same predicament with players; and may, 
with equal propriety, exclaim, ‘‘ for we that live to please, must 
please to live.” The capriciousness and depravity of the general 
taste, notwithstanding the establishment of numerous academies and 
other attempts to prevent it, is, no doubt, the true reason of the 
miserable decline of the arts in Italy, Flanders, alias Belgium, Hol- 
land, and France. Indeed, as to the French, it may more properly 
be said, that they never had any really true taste in the arts, or per- 
haps in anything: in dress and manners particularly, in which they 
have been and are so universally followed, they have largely contri- 
buted to barbarise all Europe; to mangle and distort the human form 
divine into every execrably disgusting shape; and to load every part 
with superfluous, ridiculous, and oppressive ornaments, equally in- 
compatible with grandeur, beauty, and simplicity. 

The Flemish and Dutch schools were not void of simplicity, though 
destitute of the grandeur of the Italian; and the subordinate and 
ornamental branches of the art, chiefly cultivated by them, were cer- 
tainly carried to an admirable and unexampled perfection; but in the 
French school no one characteristic excellence can be found ; nothing 
that is not better done elsewhere; ever inclined to caricature, their 
grandeur is bombast; their grace, affectation ; and their expression, 
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grimace. Nor have those few individuals, to whom this censure may 
not be applicable, any great title to praise, as they only escaped it, 
in general, by falling into the opposite defects—tameness, coldness, 
littleness, and insipidity, under the name of simplicity. The works of 
Poussin are certainly, in many instances, an exception to both these 
cases; but, from his attachment to, and long residence in Rome, he 
may more properly be considered as an Italian painter, among whom, 
however, he can only be ranked in the second class. 

Farther than by referring it to the great principle of change, per- 
vading and eternally operating throughout all nature, it is certainly 
very difficult to ascertain the causes of the frequent degeneracy of 
national taste. However this degeneracy may be deplored, and what- 
ever flattering ideas may be formed of the perfectibility of the human 
mind, yet ages must be expected to pass away before any successful 
method of preventing it can be discovered. Happily for England, its 
task seems, at present, to be somewhat easier; that of assisting and 
conducting taste, already advancing, to maturity. To this very 
desirable end, as well as that of inspiring and maintaining a spirit of 
enterprise and emulation among the artists of Britain, the annual 
exhibitions of this metropolis have already greatly contributed, and 
much more may rationally be expected. Nevertheless, it is also to be 
feared, from the multiplicity and want of selection of the works exhi- 
bited, and the confused and cursory view generally taken of them, 
where the attention is inevitably attracted by the most showy and 
glaring, that the more superficial and ornamental branches of the art, 
addressed to the eye only, will, in consequence, be cultivated ; to the 
great detriment, if not total destruction, of the grandeur, simplicity, 
and modesty, essential to the highest style of painting. 

L. 





ON THE IMPORTANCE OF ART. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF SKETCHES BY A TRAVELLING ARCHITECT. 


Tue influence of the Fine Arts upon the intellectual and moral 
character of a people,—their national utility, even in a lucrative point 
of view, and their value, as conferring upon the state in which they 
are appreciated the, very highest proof of civilization, are considerations 
which have never yet been sufficiently entertained by the British 
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public. We have been ever too prone to regard the arts of design as 
mere elegancies—as the insignia of wealth rather than the concomi- 
tants of wisdom, and as being much more closely connected with 
pleasure than utility,—as the mere children of ease, nursed on the lap 
of luxury, and as having no claims to sustenance beyond the super- 
fluous riches of prosperity. But, says the admirable Roscoe, ‘‘ To 
suppose that they are to be encouraged upon some abstract and disin- 
terested plan from which all idea of utility shall be excluded is to sup- 
pose that a building can be erected without a foundation. There is 
not a greater error than to think that the arts can subsist upon the 
generosity of the public. They are willing to repay whatever is 
devoted to their advantage, but will not become slaves. The arts can 
only flourish where they command.” Mr. Shee, the president of our 
Royal Academy, seems, however, to think otherwise, if we may judge 
from his letter to the directors of the British Institution, wherein he 
urges government to devote a certain sum of money to the encourage- 
ment of historical painting; asserting that, without such aid, the arts 
can never attain great excellence in this country. But, before we pro- 
ceed to consider how the cause of art is to be most effectually promoted, 
let us examine the importance of that cause. Mr. Roscoe has ceded 
to art a commanding power; but, nevertheless, till our reason be 
satisfied our allegiance must not be expected. That a moral and 
intellectual advance of considerable extent must have been made before 
the arts can be expected to join in the train of progressive civilization 
is no argument against the indispensable utility of their subsequent 
presence. Singleness of purpose, measures of severity, and deeds of 
turbulence, lead to the formation of states and the establishments of 
governments ; but the energies required to go thus far must now be 
diverted into other channels, lest new discontents be generated in the 
fulfilment of former desires. Science then enters the throng with her 
thousand calls upon the speculative and ingenious, and the Arts also 
appear, first, to show how compatible with one another are elegance 
and utility, and subsequently by their loftier efforts to testify the 
degree of accomplishment attained by the public mind. Nor does 
a cultivation of the Arts less evince the politeness than the hu- 
manity of a nation. Virgil here supports the assertion. Fearing the 
temper of the inhabitants on his landing in Africa, Eneas no sooner 
beholds the paintings on the walls of their temple, than, secure of an 
hospitable reception, he exclaims in transport, 
“ Here others’ ills are felt; the wretched here 


Are sure to meet the tribute of a tear :--- 
Vain are our fears! 
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Of course the virtue of a thing consists in its proper application. 
Conceiving that painting greatly influenced the passions, the Athenians 
passed a law, that none but men of liberal birth should practise the 
art. The expressions used by the Greek writers,—‘‘ The Drama of 
a Painter,” “‘ The Moral of Painting!” Mark, (says Webb,) that they 
considered this art as cooperating with poetry. Quintilian calls picture 
‘‘ a silent and uniform address, which penetrates so deeply into our 
inmost affections, that it seems often to exceed even the powers of 
eloquence.” Cicero too speaks of it in conjunction with his favourite 
art. We hear of Alexander’s remorse having been deeply agitated on 
beholding a picture of Palamedes betrayed to death by his friends ; 
bringing to mind his treatment of Aristonicus. The firmness with 
which Portia encountered the real misery of being separated from 
Brutus, yielded under the effect of a picture representing the parting 
of Hector and Andromache. That painting may have a powerful effect 
upon our feelings it were, indeed, absurd to deny. The action is not 
so immediate as that of poetry, but the sentiment of a picture, when 
once imbibed, is the more likely to prove perpetual, supported as it is 
by the charms of colour, the eloquence of form, and the graces of 
design. The influential property in any agent, material, or moral, 
being allowed, it is the business of philosophy to apply its action, in a 
manner the most advantageous to the cause of physical or ethical 
good. How measureless is the debt acknowledged by society as due 
to those scientific professors who have subdued to their government the 
gigantic power of steam, and rendered it the most active promoter of 
commerce and convenience! So the influence possessed by the 
imitative arts upon the feelings of a people, might surely receive from 
philosophy such a direction as would render it a powerful stimulus to 
the practice of moral heroism, and a certain eradicator of mental vul- 
garity and sensual grossness. As to the utility of the Arts in a lucra- 
tive point of view, we need only consider the following question 
by Roscoe: ‘ How shall we estimate the influx of wealth into the 
cities of Italy in the sixteenth century, or into Holland and the Low 
Countries in the seventeenth, as a compensation for those works of 
art, which, though highly prized on their first appearance, have con- 
tinued to encrease in value to the present day, and form at this time 
no inconsiderable portion of the permanent riches of Europe?” 

The importance of the Fine Arts is indeed a question which must 
draw forth a strong affirmative response from the general hearts of all 
classes, ere a nation may wear that high intellectual honour which the 


production of masterpieces in painting, sculpture, and architecture has 
ever conferred. 
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At the same time there is no reason for asserting the supreme im- 
portance of the Fine Arts; and, indeed, we may regard the habit (now 
too general) of exclusive advocacy—of raising the Arts at the expense 
of the sciences, or, on the other hand, of considering that where the 
utility of a thing is not palpably felt by individuals, it has therefore no 
beneficial effects upon society at large; we may regard this habit of 
comparison and exclusiveness as the very bane of science and elegant 
literature, of the Fine Arts and Arts Mechanical. To settle the grade 
of importance occupied by any art which is dependant on the real 
exercise of mind, were surely a task not less gratuitous than laborious. 
Indeed, we may safely regard the motive to such a measure as imper- 
tinent and the effort vain. Many proclaim the mechanic arts to be of 
more worth than the arts of design; and their error is not so great as 
may at the first appear. They rather err in terms than facts. They 
confound professions with professors. They mean to say, that the 
efforts of any half dozen watch makers are of infinitely more value 
than the works of many a half dozen painters who enjoy a respectable 
share of pecuniary emolument. Granted again and again. Out of 
ten thousand painting men there may not be ten able to execute a 
picture equal in value to such a time-piece as an ordinary watch maker 
shall produce. It may be, that the painters in England at this day 
are not so worthy, as an entire class, as the watch makers; and how 
has the art of watch making been brought to such perfection? Ob- 
viously because watches are universally wanted. Let art be universally 
felt, nor let it be felt more than its utility warrants, and we shall then 
have no hesitation in placing a sixty guinea picture, at least, on a level 
with one of Mr. Viner’s chronometers. Nor let us fear that a general 
feeling for art will bring with it a deluge of painters; on the contrary, 
a host of imbeciles and quacks would be hurled from the pedestal of 
pretension. The cause both of science and of art would be at once 
advanced ; for they who now only injure the latter by their spurious 
abominations, would be compelled by public judgment to find occupa- 
tions more congenial to their capabilities; and, instead of a vast herd 
of mediocre painters, we should have a greater number of competent 
artisans. A man may not call himself an engineer till he be“really 
competent to practice. ‘‘ The attempt and not the deed” confounds 
him ; but the individual who (in the present day) writes the word 
“ artist” on his door plate makes an appeal which is beyond the judg- 
ing powers of “ the million,” and frequently obtains a livelihood by 
the very DEGRADATION of art. For one good painter we might find 
twenty good engineers; not that painting requires more substantial 
powers of mind than engineering, but that the ability to do, in the first 
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instance, is not so generally distributed as in the second. Nor let us 
estimate talent as we do old china, by its rarity; for, while the self- 
sufficient child of fancy will assert that the Creator gives only to a 
select few that which he most highly prizes, the sober professor of 
mechanical acquisition may justly exclaim, that the greater number 
has been gifted where the greater preponderance is necessary. It by 
no means argues the especial superiority of the Arts to say, that those 
who excel therein are less numerous than those who are accomplished 
in the sciences. The two may be equally worthy in their individual 
quality, without being equally desirable in their parallel preponderance. 
When, therefore, it shall appear that for every Sir Joshua Reynolds 
there are half a dozen Brewsters, we must conclude that one to six is 
the just proportion, as it regards the general welfare of society. All 
men of susceptible and enthusiastic minds are liable to be much 
affected by the efforts of the muses; but susceptibility unchecked 
induces effeminacy; enthusiasm uncontrolled leads to madness. The 
policy of moral government is nicely to maintain the ‘“ balance of 
power” between the various capabilities of the mind; and this will be 
most effectually promoted—not by attaching more importance to one 
pursuit than another—but by equally honoring first rate accomplish- 
ment in all, by giving every thing really connected with intellect its fair 
chance, and by. having every one of the numerous departments in the 
kingdom of mind fully and freely represented in the parliament of 
knowledge. ‘‘ Order is Heaven’s first law.” However heterogeneous 
the innumerable varieties which claim our distinct notice may appear 
to the superficial observer, they are in fact still by nature mutually 
sympathetic. It is limited knowledge which would render one mental 
pursuit a misanthrope among the thousand others. Never, till art and 
science, till poetry and philosophy, till imagination and acquirement, 
go hand in hand; never, till all of them be actuated by the same 
motive, philanthropic zeal ; never, till all of them tend to one point, 
national honour, will any one of them exhibit a full degree of ex- 
cellence. By the “ music of the spheres” we may understand an all 
pervading harmony in the system of the universe. That harmony must 
distinguish the comprehensive expanse of art and science ere the 
universe of mind can exhibit a galaxy of intellectual splendour. It is 
not, then, that we should claim for the arts any especial characteristic, 
any peculiar divinity, but that we should put them on an equal footing 
with every thing that is deemed useful and important. 

Of the esteem in which both arts and artists were held by the 
Greeks, and subsequently by the more polished state of Europe, we 

VOL. I. x 
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cannot be too mindful. It will be conceded, at once, that the Ro- 
mans, however powerful and resplendent, never rose as a nation to 
that high degree of intellectual brightness which has ever rendered 
Greece the leading beacon of civilization. After all, the Romans 
were to the Greeks what melodrame is to pure tragedy. ‘* Devoted to 
battle and conquest, the former,” says Rollin, “‘ always retained, not- 
withstanding the politeness upon which they piqued themselves, some- 
thing of their ancient ferocity; and hence it was, that the effusion of 
blood, and the murders exhibited in their public shows, far from 
inspiring them with horror, formed a grateful entertainment even to 
their women.” ‘The ostentation of their triumphs, and the foregone 
misery which they necessarily testified, neither argued philosophy nor 
humanity. Rome, at one time, abounded in triumphal arches. A 
procession of chained captives was her deliglt; to perpetuate the 
humiliation of conquered nations, her chief pride. Not so with 
Greece. Superior in humanity as in the arts, she could fight and 
conquer; but scorned the erection of any durable trophies to com- 
memorate her deeds of blood. Her trophies were of wood, and she 
prohibited their renewal after decay, wisely desiring that all feelings of 
dissension between the conquered and herself might as rapidly dis- 
appear. Both Greece and Rome had the same object in the institu- 
tion of public shows, viz. to secure to the legislature the allegiance of 
the people; but, in contradistinction to the bloody scenes enacted in 
the Roman arena, the entertainments of the Greeks had for their 
object the promotion of moderation and humanity, friendship and har- 
mony. ‘* Who desires,” cried Demonax, “ the introduction of gla- 
diatorial combats into Athens? First, throw down the altar erected 
above a thousand years ago by our ancestors to Mercy!” It will, 
then be conceded, as an indisputable fact, that Greece was in every 
essential virtue superior to Rome. Whether the cultivation of the 
arts by the former was rather among the consequences, or causes, of 
her political or moral state, is an interesting subject of inquiry. At 
all events, the examples befure us would seem to show, that the arts 
are more compatible with philosophy, benevolence, and modesty, than 
with ambition, cruelty, and ostentation. At one time the Romans, 
universally, felt the sentiment of Fabius, who desired that the Greeks 
might keep their ‘effeminate arts to themselves; while the Romans 
only sought to conquer and to govern.” Nor were the latter ever 
active in the production of works of art, i.e. of high art. Their 
architecture, compared with that of Greece, exhibits a parallel ana- 
logous to the relation between the scenes of a theatre and the land- 
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scapes of Claude. Of their sculpture nothing remains, which can for 
a moment compete with the Venus or the Antinous. Both in respect 
to ideal grace and natural truth the Greeks have left nothing to be 
wished. The Apollo asserts their supremacy in the first; the Elgin 
Marbles testify their perfection in the second. As to a refinement 
upon nature, the Roman artists never seem to have indulged the idea ; 
and how, indeed, should they, never haviag established a perfect 
acquaintance with the beauties of nature merely ? 

** The Roman sculpture,” says an acute critic, “ is known by its 
being over wrought: the muscles look like lumps of flesh: the Greek 
artists were more expressive with less effort.” It is the purpose of this 
paper, to keep in unfading view the importance of the arts. If any 
unjust parallel has becn drawn between Greece and Rome; if the 
philosophical and moral supremacy of the former, in a full and com- 
prehensive sense, be not acknowledged, then may it be allowed that a 
successful cultivation of art is the mere effect of fashion, or of abstract 
encouragement, or of accidental taste, or of mental effeminacy; or of 
general leisure, or of individual patronage. Then may we believe, 
that Pericles made Phidias, that the Medici alone made Buonarotti, 
that Louis the Fourteenth inspired Poussin, and that a Royal Aca- 
demy may be as productive of artists as a hot-bed of cucumbers. But 
proofs on proofs are before us, to render it conspicuously manifest, 
that the arts will not associate themselves with bad, or even indif- 
ferent, company: neither will they suffer themselves to be coupled 
with the name of any people which does not pay them universal 
homage. It is not the love of isolated individuals, which can induce 
the arts to smile upon an entire country. The exertions of talented 
professors, who breathe not the atmosphere of geueral appreciation, 
will never confer the renown of art upon their nation. Reciprocal 
honours must first pass between that nation and themselves. It is not 
enough for a Barry or a Wilson to exhibit their transcendent capa- 
bilities, while the apathy of a public permits the one to die in rags and 
wretchedness, and the other to suffer the neglect which compelled him 
to solicit an inferior office in the Royal Academy. Had such men 
lived in the days of glorious Greece, not a cobbler in the vicinity of 
the Acropolis, but would have acknowledged their genius, and received 
it; as from the gods, with gratitude. As it was, however, it was for 
Burke to discover, that Barry was a man of talent, while Wilson left 
his country to be inspired by the Italian Zuccarelli and encouraged by 
a Frenchman—the generous Vernet. After this, will England pre- 
sume to claim any honour in the production of such men? What 
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honours may England claim as it regards Barry, for instance? Why, 
that of having, under the particular exertions of the Earl of Buchan, 
raised a subscription for him when he was about to die, and of paying 
him a pompous tribute after he was dead! Thus, as Carrington has 
it, we 
“« With fulsome epitaph insult his grave, 
And eulogise the man we would not save.” 

But, to leave the Thames and get back to Jlissus and the Tiber. 
‘< If,” says a penetrating writer, ‘‘ perfect and faultless composition is 
ever to be expected from human faculties, it must be at some happy 
period, when a noble and graceful simplicity (the result of well regu- 
lated and sober magnanimity) reigns, through the general manners. 
Then the muses and the arts, neither effeminately delicate: nor auda- 
ciously bold, assume their highest character, and in all their composi- 
tions seem to respect the chastity of the public taste, which would 
equally disdain quaintness of ornament or the rude neglect of ele- 
gance and decorum.” Such periods had Greece. Such was the 
period when Sophocles wrote, when Phidias designed, when Pericles 
governed. Philosophy, literature, and the fine arts, went hand in 
hand: utility and elegance were deemed as inseparable as wisdom and 
virtue; and painting, sculpture, and architecture, evinced the perfec- 
tion of their powers, because commissioned by an enlightened people ; 
—not because Pericles alone was devoted to art—not because he 
merely desired the elevation of his own fame—but because he knew 
that the people felt with him. ‘‘ Pericles notoriously humoured the 
taste of the Athenian Republic at large.” We know, that Pericles 
had opponents. The aristocrats leagued themselves against him. 
Thucidydes and others accused him of extravagance in the erection of 
unnecessary public works. The people however were too much in- 
fluenced by the sentiment of art to perceive any injustice in the mea- 
sures of their leader, during whose administration those sumptuous 
works arose, whose majestic ruins imperatively command our rever- 
ence, and endear to posterity the name of Pericles—of him, the organ 
through whom the pervading enlightenment of his nation was ex- 
panded in all its glory to the world. Had not the effulgence of art 
been as genial to the universal mind of Greece as the moonbeams to 
the stilly ocean—had not the sympathetic feeling of Greece been 
general as the yearning tides, Phidias would have lived, but not as an 
artist, ever to be remembered—Pericles might still have employed him, 
but not in the erection of a parthenon; and any ruins which might 
now have existed, would have testified—not a nation’s greatness, but 
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an individual’s wealth or ostentation. Such ostentation, however, was 
not an ingredient in the mind of the Greeks. The pride of a Grecian 
did not lead him to patronize the arts as mere ministers to his indi- 
vidual honour. He was not proud of his personal possessions—he did 
not care to make himself conspicuous among his fellow townsmen : 
no; his ambition was but part and parcel of the public fame. He 
desired that his country might be resplendent among surrounding 
countries. Haughty in the advancement of public projects, he re- 
mained humble in his individual notions; and, in the common store- 
house of national celebrity, sunk all ostentatious desire for private dis- 
tinction. In every thing, which had a tendency to elevate the state, 
and to confer upon it a “high and palmy” character, the Grecians 
were proud. In this they were sumptuous and magnificent. Con- 
quest and wealth were uot all in all to them. They were not content 
with triumph and power ; they sought not to be the terror of foreign 
contemporaries; but the admiration of future nations. To insure this, 
they wooed the milder divinities of civilization. They courted the 
muses; they solicited the favour of the arts, which they regarded in 
the light of honourable and most dignified guests—who, so far from 
requiring favour at the hand of their hosts, were themselves the dis- 
pensers of favour; the patronesses of national desert; the honorers of 
that people, which, under a full sense of their importance, might 
universally receive ther with desire and deference. The word “ im- 
portance” has been again uttered; and again and again should it be 
reiterated ; though with no intention of extravagantly advocating the 
supremacy of the arts. This point has been already touched upon in 
an earlier portion of this paper. It is only necessary to assert their 
equal claim to our reverence with any of the other agents, by whose 
employment national dignity is advanced. 

The Greeks received the Arts as queens; the Romans treated them 
as harlots. In the first instance, Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture were solicited to bestow honour on a people; in the second, 
they were employed to gratify the passions of individuals. The Greeks 
knelt in homage, and arose in lustre; but the Romans, urged by 
vanity, reaped no honour. They ravaged the appropriately decorated 
temples of their neighbours, ostentatiously to furnish their own ill-as- 
sorted museums. What was a symbol in the one case was an absurdity 
in the other. Here, we recognise the love of art; there, the lust of 
possession. Now we worship the emblems of love or of wisdom in the 
temples of Venus or Minerva; now we find them elevated side by 
side in the gilt brothel-house of Nero. As the sensualist enjoys that 
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society which he cannot respect, so the Romans greedily sought the 
productions of art, while they denied esteem to the authors. Pliny 
testifies the indifference with which they regarded the artist; ‘‘ Not- 
withstanding,” says he, ‘‘the precedent afforded by Pacuvius (nephew 
of Ennius the poet), who illumined with his pencil the temple of 
Hercules, no respectable men could be induced to follow the study of 
painting.” There is every reason to believe, ‘‘ that the surname of 
Pictor, given to Fabius, was not a title of honour, but a contemptuous 
nickname.” Although we hear much of Roman patronage, we seek 
in vain for any names of celebrated artists. Nero was a patron. The 
English, too, may with propriety reverence him, for he was a patron 
of portrait painting. His likeness was taken on a canvas ‘ in the 
proportion of 100 to 20 feet.” Pliny saw the picture, and called it 
the “ folly of his age.” The painting was destroyed by lightning; 
and the name of the artist, it appears, has been defaced by time. 
Julius Ceesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Hortensius the orator, and Agrippa, 
are mentioned also by Pliny as liberal purchasers of pictures and 
statues. The Roman generals vied with each other in the enrich- 
ment of their conquests with foreign works of art. Nevertheless, the 
divinity of art threw not her lustre upon the Roman mind. She con- 
templated with disgust rather than delight the zeal with which Scipio 
transferred to Rome the sculptures of Carthage; the cupidity which 
enriched the capital of power with the marbles of Corinth; and the 
ostentatious pride which actuated Sylla after his Athenian and Asiatic 
conquests. Mummius, as we are told, alone deluged Rome with 
spoils of art. But, as before said, there was nothing in all this indi- 
cative of true sentiment. There was nothing in this wholesale import 
of foreign wealth which evidenced an atom of genuine taste. The 
Arts were not to be conciliated by such warehouse patronage. Hi- 
therto, their influence had been invoked in the furtherance of some 
fixed or noble purpose. Their aid had been coveted from pure 
motives of necessity. It had been the task of the sculptor to execute | 
such personifications of the divine attributes as might attract the 
worship of the Pagan world. Those idols still remain to be wor- 
shipped; not, indeed, as the symbols of religion, but as testimonies to | 
the matchless refinement of Grecian art. Impressed with a due sense 
of the valuable sculptures that were to be housed within or elevated 
without, the architect made his design with an equal regard to fitness 
and splendour. In every Grecian moulding there is an evidence of 
mind; in every Grecian temple are evidences of purpose. The 
Athenian artist was never engaged on works of mere amusement. It 
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was not his duty to give a dazzling superfice to a dingy subject, or to 
arrest the eye without addressing the understanding. He never 
exerted himself but with reference to the wants, tastes, and feelings 
of society. He looked upon idle decoration as a profanation of art. 
He considered the Genius of Design as a kind of deity, whose dele- 
gated priest he considered himself; and he was scrupulously careful 
to avoid the misapplication of that which he regarded in the light of a 
divine gift; a gift not intended to promote vanity or feed ostentation, 
but to aid virtue and stimulate honour. 

In thus regarding conjointly the Greeks and Romans, we see at 
once what will and what will not induce excellence in works of art. 
We find, in reference to the former, that ‘‘ a passion for art, when 
founded on truth, will expand of itself and become interwoven with 
our feelings.” Rome, on the contrary, teaches us, that the mere lust 
of possessing the attested gems of past ages is an illicit desire, which, 
originating in poverty of idea, can never lead to the excitation of sen- 
timent. Greece was attracted by the virtues of the Arts; Rome 
only by their loveliness. The enrichment of the Latin city with the 
beauties of neighbouring states evinced no more sentiment than the 
rape of the Sabines. It argued a libidinous attack upon beauty, and 
resembled the peopling of an eastern seraglio. It had more to do 
with blood than brain, with muscle than mind. Jt evinced no sym- 
pathy with the soul of art; it argued no sense of its importance; to 
conclude, the Arts will not be received as ornamental only. As well 
might we regard the splendid varieties of the botanical garden as mere 
provision for the bouquets of fashion, without reference to their 
medical and other properties. As well might we idly please ourselves 
with the beautiful or dazzling experiments of chemical or electrical 
sciencé, unmindful of their valuable applicability to practical good. 
As well might we regard the silver moon as a mere decorative gem, 
an idle brooch, a shining trinket on the bosom of the night, instead 
of an important agent in the economy of the universe. That which 
is merely decorative is thoroughly contemptible. Deny the useful 
relations which the arts bear to society; deny their moral utility; 
their application to noble and fixed purposes; deny their intellectual 
essence and properties of refinement; deny, in fine, their close con- 
nection with virtue and philosophy, their perfect compatibility with 
national policy and power: deny these; and, “ with "bated breach 
and whispering humbleness,” the writer of this essay will apologize for 
having thus prostituted time in the indulgence of an empty and, 
therefore, contemptible subject. 













BRITISH SCHOOL OF LIVING PAINTERS.—No. 2. 
J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


In the dawn of British art, when Kneller was the maximum of taste, 
and Verrio bedaubed ceilings and halls with abortions of gods and 
goddesses, when Thornhill wasted his life in unmeaning allegories, and 
Hudson ruled supreme as the fashioner of buckram and lace, land- 
scape painting was, if possible, still lower in the scale of art. And, 
notwithstanding the efforts of Sandby, Hearne, M. Angelo, Rooker, 
and others, it was not until the beautiful paintings of Wilson and 
Gainsborough appeared, that we might with truth be said to possess 
landscapes worthy of being termed works of art. And since the 
decease of the two latter, and of others who were their cotem- 
poraries, artists in this line have amazingly increased ; the majority of 
whom, if they have not been distinguished by any striking or remark- 
able powers of genius, have at least assisted to ennoble the character 
of art, and to disseminate in society a more refined feeling and taste 
for it than formerly existed. 

The glorious superstructure of the British school of landscape, thus 
in part erected by the united powers of Wilson and Gainsborough, 
has now in our times received its final acmé of excellence, its triumph 
of beauty and grandeur, from the genius of Turner. And if in the 
department of history, we must bow to the supremacy of the Roman 
and Venetian schools; yet in landscape, with glowing warmth and 
conscious pride, we can challenge comparisons with them and other 
great masters of the continent. 

About forty years ago, the late Doctor Munro, a first-rate amateur 
and connoisseur of the art, but more particularly of water colour draw- 
ings, generously permitted all young painters of talent the opportunity 
of studying his collection, ¢. e. by carefully copying from the best spe- 
cimens in his possession, under his own immediate direction. Through 
this experienced and generous man, it may with grateful truth be 
recorded, that the youthful mind of Turner, nurtured and taught early 
to tread in the true path to greatness, laid the foundation of that 
power now realized in our times. Partaking with him in the advan- 
tages of such a noble act must be mentioned Girtin; and as might be 
anticipated from the conjunction of two such high born geniuses, an 
honourable emulation excited them, and both struggled for excellence 
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and superiority; and even after each had marked out his own indi- 
vidual style, a spirit of honourable rivalry still existed between them. 
But the destiny of Girtin denied him the opportunity for prolonging 
the generous struggle beyond his twenty-seventh year. 

The water colour drawings of Turner and Girtin, which Doctor 
Munro possessed, were very remarkable for a strong resemblance to 
each other; and it is only after a severe search and scrutiny of both, 
that it becomes perceptible how to mark the difference. Turner's 
are distinguished by an elaborate and careful detail of every object, 
whether of buildings, figures, trees, or distant scenery; yet combining 
altogether exquisite taste, breadth, harmony, and richness.. Some of 
Girtin’s are almost as careful, but he seems to have soon launched out 
into that free and bold style which carries with it an imposing effect, 
by its being executed with apparent ease. Turner never seems to 
have aimed at this seductive style of execution ; all his drawings dis- 
play the utmost feeling for finish and detail, but at the same time 
preserving the breadth and harmony of nature. His early studies of 
trees are invaluable; they show exquisite taste, beautiful and graceful 
forms, with careful drawing, and they generally are of the most 
simple and rustic character. The greater number of his Italian draw- 
ings are executed in Indian ink, heightened with blue. In the deli- 
neation of architecture he appears always to have delighted, and 
they are executed with the utmost finish and care. 

In Lord De Tabley’s collection, at Hill Street in town, were several 
of Turner's early oil paintings. The subjects were simple, and the 
style of colouring and execution rich and firm. There was one 
entirely of figures. It represented a blacksmith’s shop, with a butcher 
disputing about the price charged for shoeing his pony: various 
utensils and poultry distributed over the foreground. In colouring 
it was admirable, in arrangement and expression it well detailed the 
story. We have a few notes that we made about seven years ago, 
when last we visited this gallery ; and amongst others we find a notice 
of the ‘“* Thames at Teddington, looking down towards Pope’s Villa 
at Twickenham, by Turner.” Fishermen in a punt are gliding down 
by a tongue of land, on which some sheep are reposing, and shepherds 
are conversing in the shade. The water reflects the objects on the 
bank with transparent and glassy effect, the colouring is warm and 
glowing, and the whole work is painted with great force. 

The visions of the fallen majesty of Rome, her Forum Romanum, 
the rise, progress, and fall, of her rival, Carthage, the splendour of 
Italian scenery, the beauty of the ‘Sweet South,” Turner, even in‘ 
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his early days, no doubt flitted in dreams of glory and enthusiasm. 
And that he did not attempt to portray such mighty scenes, must be 
attributed to the consciousness of his want of power then to be able 
to render them worthy of the admiration of his country, and to the 
consciousness that time, study, and perseverance, would one day 
enable him to execute the highest wishes of his ambition. 

In the collection of the Marquess of Stafford at Bridgewater House, 
there is a painting by Turner of ‘ Dutch Boats,’ opposed to a very 
fine sea piece of Vandevelde’s. While for its perfect truth to nature, 
our painter equals the other; in vigour of conception, and vividness of 
fancy and imagination, grandeur of effect, and power of execution, he 
surpasses the Dutch artist. Corresponding in style to the above 
named picture is Turner's ‘ Calais Pier,’ painted, and exhibited nearly 
thirty years ago. The picture is on a large scale, and admirably dis- 
plays the artist’s powers, as a marine painter. It represents 
a group of English packets, hoisting all sail to cross the channel. 
The pier is scattered over with picturesque groups, every figure in 
some appropriate action: while the accessories, such as baskets, fish, 
tackling, &c. &c. are all faithfully depicted, and mark the care with 
which he attends to the most minute detail. The sky is solemn and 
grand, the water buoyant, and free from the least effect of stiffness. 
Whatever might have been the colour of this fine picture, when fresh, 
yellow, or otherwise, it is perfect as it is at present. 

It cannot fail to be remarked by the admirer and observer of Tur- 
ner, that he combines the most powerful and apposite properties of 
genius, inordinate and violent ambition for his art, tempered by cool- 
ness of judgment and clearness of perception. The insight which 
Turner has always shown to possess of a perfect understanding of 
his own character and powers, combined with a clear perception of 
the future, taught him early in life, the determination of first being 
able faithfully to portray the commoner scenes of nature, before at- 
tempting a style of art exclusively dependant on a refined and culti- 
vated taste, powerful and vivid fancy and imagination, and the most 
acute perception of nature. To such metaphysical and philosophical 
reasonings, the great excellence and superiority of Turner must ve 
attributed—the apparent cause why his latter works excel those of his 
more early days, in all the qualities of highly gifted genius. The 
beauty of his recent works far surpasses his previous performances. 
By his deep and assiduous study of nature in his youth, by his fidelity 
of delineation of the most simple objects; he laid the foundation of 
that power of execution, grandeur of conception, and knowledge of 
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nature ; which enables him now to portray, with such wonderful faci- 
lity, the most grand and terrific scenes. 

Landscape, like portrait painting, will bear a higher style than the 
mere delineation of outward forms, or of every tree and hillock, The 
effect of a landscape, in nature, that rivets attention and excites our 
admiration, is evanescent ; and it is left to the landscape painter of 
genius for ever to preserve it on canvass. When we recall to memory 
the many scenes and effects of nature, which Turner has depicted, their 
variety, beauty, and truth—the almost metaphysical nature of his 
genius—its comprehensiveness, and extraordinary power, further excite 
our wonder and admiration. Italy, the gifted country, the chosen 
land, from whence the light of modern civilization proceeded, never 
had justice done to her, until Turner portrayed her bright sunny skies, 
and ‘‘ gorgeous palaces,” her magnificent ruins, and relics of departed 
greatness. Her finest and most poetical scenes and ruins he has 
painted, and invested them with a grandeur and feeling, 


«« With an immaculate charm which cannot be defaced,” 


that never fail, when placed before us, to recall, in vivid colouring, 
the past greatness of that fallen nation. 

To give an elaborate analysis of every work by Turner would be 
an exertion far beyond the limits of a periodical in one article. 
Other opportunities may occur when we may again undertake the 
duty. At present it will suffice for the illustration of his genius, to 
recall to the reader’s mind a few of his most popular works. 

Fuseli, in his third lecture, with considerable minuteness, marks the 
distinction between invention in art and creation in nature: and states 
that the ‘‘ term invention never ought to be so far misconstrued as to 
be confounded with that of creation—incompatible with our notion of 
limited being, an idea of pure astonishment, and admissible only when 
we mention Omnipotence.” Still, in spite of this acute reasoning, it 
is difficult to divest the term ‘ creation” from the many Italian scenes 
painted by Turner. ‘ Palestrina,’ ‘ The Bay of Basia,’ ‘ Caligula’s 
Palace,’ and ‘ Italy,’ are pictures, which, if not of absolute creation, are 
of the most extraordinary and wonderful invention. When portraying 
the beauties of an Italian landscape, the imagination of Turner seems 
unlimited in its invention, exhaustless in variety of forms, and bound- 
less as the universe itself, in immensity of space and air. 

Of the many works which Turner has painted illustrative either of 
Italian scenery or her ruins~when all are unquestionably excellent— 
when there is not one deficient in the minutest instance of the full 
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extent of his extraordinary powers, it becomes a hopeless and difficult 
task to point out any one in particular. The ‘“‘ Foram Romanum” 
was little liked, and less understood. Yet it is full of grandeur, 
poetry, and splendid colouring. The careful imitation of every local 
tint, the exact portraiture of every object, which would have dis- 
tinguished his early painting of such a scene, have given place 
to an unlimited indulgence of a vivid fancy, and a poetic and har- 
monious colouring. 

No picture is more illustrative of Turner’s powers than that which 
he exhibited last year at the Royal Academy. He simply named it 
“Italy.” It is the portraiture of no particular spot, but a concentra- 
tion of every varied beauty of object and clime of the country—bound- 
less space, innumerable ruins, a bridge of classic beauty and form, 
over a river expansive and winding—a group of shepherds dancing in 
the foreground, and the whole suffused in a blaze of light, clear and 
warm, combine to form a picture more illustrative of the general 
beauties of Italy, and the poetic feelings attached to all her scenes, 
than a hundred written descriptions. The picture of Caligula’s Palace 
is another work of extraordinary merit. Instead of being a mere 
matter-of-fact delineation of a heap of shapeless ruins, every part of 
the immense mass assumes a form and character of beauty and gran- 
deur. To enhance the splendour of the effect, to throw additional 
interest over the scene, the spectator views the towering relics under 
the poetic aspect of the setting sun. Through the piles of arch upon 
arches, its rays shoot in streams of light, and recall to memory the ages 
past, when a living multitude peopled the halls, and Rome’s most 
tyrannical despot inhabited the once splendid palace. 

Turner has not confined his powers merely to landscape and marine 
painting, but adventurously advanced into that style which, while 
it cannot be designated as the pure historical or heroic, yet is at the 
same time so identified, and so fully imbued with the highest feelings 
of poetry, that it more than compensates for its digression from the 
rigid laws of classic composition. Particularly such works as the 
“< Vision of Medea,” ‘‘ Polyphemus,” ‘‘ Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, in the fiery furnace,” ‘ Pilate washing his hands,” and 
‘* Dido superintendiug the building of Carthage.” The ‘‘ Ulysses and 
Polyphemus” is a picture of the most splendid imagery. Fairy land, 
with all its enchantments, its poetry and unearthliness, seems realized. 
In its colouring it is intensely beautiful and poetic; and for the display of 
the most refined taste and vivid imagination it surpasses even all that 
the painter has ever executed before or since. When the miscellaneous 
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crowd, composing the visitors to the Royal Academy exhibition, first 
beheld Turner’s extraordinary painting of ‘* Pilate washing his hands” 
all experienced the influence of its blaze of light, its gorgeous colour- 
ing and magical chiaroscuro. But its grandeur of conception, its 
passion, expression, and pathos, few understood and less appreciated ; 
and the many condemned that which they could not understand, and 
looked on the noble effort of genius only as a mere mass of unmeaning 
colour. In our opinion the grandeur of idea, the power of invention, 
and the awfully sublime effect on the mind, cannot receive too much 
praise. The more than chaotic mass, the infuriated multitude, that 
shouted ‘‘ Let him be crucified !” like an agitated sea undulate before 
us; we all but hear the Babel-like din of many voices; and by 
the distance at which is seen the figure of Pilate, with expanded arms, 
how admirably is given the idea of space? Like Rembrandt, by the 
mere power of light and shade and harmonious colouring, Turner can 
rouse the sublimest feelings of our mind. To accomplish this is the 
true destiny of art, and the link by which it connects itself with the 
regard of posterity. Similar in character to the last mentioned picture 
is ‘‘ Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego,” exhibited last year at the 
Royal Academy. To say of it that it is an admirable representation 
of fire and heat is nothing but the truth, and meagre praise after all ; 
when for justness to the story and awful nature of the effect, it almost 
defies description. While in the form of the figures, their characters 
and expressions there is nothing palpable, nothing accurately defined, 
yet they float before us with a ghastly and vision-like air. 

The “ Vision of Medea” is another work of extraordinary imagina- 
tion. The mysterious and shadowy forms composing the funeral train 
are grandly conceived, and executed with surprising power. 

The marine views, to which the English were most accustomed, 
before Turner wrested that department of art from all competitors, 
consisted of that style which had for its aim a mere portraiture of 
vessels, without considering the distance at which it might be from the 
eye, and the vessels were without method in grouping or composition. 
Turner was the first who gave to this style the expansive breadth, 
freshness, and brilliancy of nature. Without losing the minutest cha- 
racteristic of every variety of vessels, he at the same time presents us 
with pictures full of imagination and poetry. In fact, in his delineation 
of vessels, he is most scrupulously exact in obtaining all their minute 
peculiarities; and in their trim, according to the quantity of sail they are 
carrying, he shows how carefully and minutely he has studied them in 
nature. 
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The four marine paintings which Turner had in the last exhibition, 
fully illustrate our opinions. We shall recall more particularly the 
artist's memory to these, as having been more recently before him rather 
than others, which have been, previously exhibited. How brilliant, 
pure, and aérial, Turner’s paintings always appeared. At whatever 
distance they were viewed, still the effect was the same, clear and 
forcible ; with every object distinctly seen, and yet all keeping in their 
proper places—in fact, the most perfect realization of the true breadth 
and air of nature. Scattered objects never offend the eye. Fluttering 
lights and unmeaning masses of shadow are never to be seen. The 
“* Rotterdam Ferry Boat” is particularly beautiful in the colour and 
form of the clouds, and extraordinary truth in the delineation of the 
buildings in the middle distance; in this last quality, his power is 
amazing and wonderful. The tone of the extreme distance, the colour 
of the vessels as seen in misty haze, in the last mentioned picture, is 
wonderfully true: the same effect is seen in the “‘ Van Tromp return- 
ing from the battle off the Dogger Bank.” To produce effects by 
harsh oppositions of light and dark has been a very common aim with 
some painters; but Turner, like the illustrious Reynolds, broke 
through this incongruity of taste in art; and in the “ Van Tromp” 
he gives a masterly specimen of the brilliant effect to be produced by 
the union of light with light, and shade with shade. 

There is no term more generally used and less understood among 
artists than “breadth.” With some it signifies light and shade, 
others squareness of forms and flatness. There is not one quality for 
which Turner is more pre-eminently distinguished from among his 
numerous beauties and excellencies than this knowledge of breadth. 
Not only does it signify a clear and gradual union of shadows and 
half tints, but that every part of a picture should present a mass of 
broken colouring. This last expression may appear somewhat vague. 
We will enlarge upon it. If an artist will attentively look at any 
object in nature, for instance, a lawn, he will not find it a mere mass 
of green; but discover it agreeably broken and diversified by a variety 
of tints and tones of colour. The principle of it lies in this. In less 
than a square inch in every spot of nature, no two tints are of similar 
strength and colour. It is then by the subtle union of such a mass 
and variety of tints that true breadth can only be given ; and in doing 
80, no artist has carried this principle so approaching to perfectiori 
further in his works than Turner. In his ‘* Rotterdam Ferry Boat” 
and “‘ Van Goyen looking out for a subject,” those fine old. pic- 
turesque men of war of the eighteenth century, are represented: and 
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finely illustrate his knowledge of breadth; for even in one single 
vessel, the variety of tints and shades are exceedingly numerous, 
where other men would have painted them all of one tone. The most 
pvetical and imaginative picture of Turner’s, since his ‘‘ Polyphemus,” 
is ‘‘ The Mouth of the Seine ;”” perhaps, however, not more so than 
his ‘* Fingal’s Cave,” exhibited last year. ‘ The Mouth of the 
Seine” has been vigorously attacked by newspaper critics as a work 
of extreme extravagance, and inharmonious opposition of warm and 
cool colour. We think it must be considered a demonstrative proof 
of the truth of a picture, if, on looking at it, the spectator is reminded 
of a scene in nature. This picture, immediately that we saw it, 
powerfully brought back to our recollection effects of similar beauty 
we had often observed in nature, and more than ever convinced us of 
the power of Turner's mind. . 

Unlike Canaletti, and Guardi, or Bonington, Turner has not made 
his Venetian view of the “‘ Bridge of Sighs” a mere vehicle of splendid 
handling, and hardly better than a dry transcript of the scene; but 
thrown over the whole picture of this once city of palaces that death- 
like stillness and calmness so soothing to the mind, and likewise so 
characteristic of Venice. Altogether it is a most poetical compo- 
sition, and brilliant example of the genius of the Englisi: artist. There 
is one slight defect which we could wish to see rectified. The reflec- 
tion in the water of the Bridge of Sighs is much too white, and over- 
powers the whiteness of the prow of the gondola on the right. 

“ Watteau’s Study,” ‘“‘ Rembrandt's Daughter,” and ‘ Jessica,” 
all prove the splendour, versatility, and giant-strength of Turner’s 
genius. The first was a wonderful work; most daring in its attempt, 
and triumphant in the execution. In it were all the great powers of 
the artist shown with chiaroscuro, colour, and composition. The 
second was also a splendid delineation of light and shade, colour 
and management; but is not so elaborate and finished as the 
‘* Watteau.” 

To scorn tamely following in the beaten tracks of others is a restless 
curiosity, but endeavour to discover new combination of objects or 
refined ideas, are powerful characteristics of a great genius, whatever 
may be his pursuit. Thus the most eminent painters have always 
been the greatest experimentalists; while other men were content to 
pursue their art with an apathy to all the deep and intricate beauties 
of nature. Turner, after having first well grounded his talent, emerged 
as a meteor in colouring. We are aware that on this point he is un- 
ceasingly assailed, as sacrificing both nature and art to a false taste. 
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It is not for the present age to sit in judgment upon him. The 
enemies and cotemporaries of the great Reynolds were as actively 
alive to detract from his genius; he painted not for his time, but for the 
generations of which we now form a part. And in his works which 
have descended to us, there is no ground on which to accuse him or 
call in question his excellency. The same feelings must be our guide 
to an estimate of Turner; for even in those pictures which are only ten 
or fifteen years old, Time has already subdued the more harsh and 
glaring properties of colour, and invested them with a warmth, bril- 
liancy, and tone which could never have been obtained but by a series 
of experiments in the execution. 

Persons, in judging of the colouring of Turner, look to nothing but 
the mere body of colour; they have no perception of the combination 
of the whole. It is unjust on the part of the public to dispraise the 
works of a man, whose constant aim is the improvement of art. 
Instead of censuring, they ought to rejoice in having the opportunity 
for observing, in his various experiments, the progress and process by 
which he attempts to embody the more beautiful and difficult effects 
of nature. Even when he is apparently most outrageous, in his oppo- 
sitions of colour, we can never deny him consummate skill in light and 
shade, breadth, and splendid chiaroscuro. ‘ Rembrandt’s Daughter’ 
was undoubtedly extravagant, but what other painter could have been 
so with such propriety. The oft calumniated ‘ Jessica,’ if too positive 
in primitive colours, was there not breadth and chiaroscuro? To prove 
that the principle on which Turner’s works are founded is undeviatingly 
true to nature, if either ‘ Rembrandt’s Daughter’ or ‘ Jessica’ were 
engraved, there would not be a defect to be seen. He has also been 
accused of being too white in some of his skies; in the sea views 
lately exhibited, it should be borne in mind that it is the nature of 
white to darken by the action of absorption, not to mention its liability 
to change by dust or varnish; and that consequently when fresh the 
whites do certainly appear a little out of harmony with the cool greys, 
or blues. In the ‘ Mouth of the Seine,’ the yellow on the buildings 
has been subject to a similar objection, as too violent, in contrast with 
the whites and greys. The same effect by time or dust is applicable 
here also; yellow especially is a very evanescent colour. 

Turner commenced his career as a water colour painter, and excel- 
Jent as he is in that line, yet the splendour of his oil paintings eclipses 
it, and is the only style by which posterity will, or ought to judge of 
him. His most beautiful characteristics are, a tasteful combination of 
forms, vivid imagination, and playful fancy. A refined poetic feeling 
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pervades every part. The theory of Hogarth’s line of beauty is sub- 
stantiated in Turner's works, whether in the form of trees, action, and 
bearing of vessels, shape and character of clouds, or painting of the 
agitated sea; the principle of a serpentine line is every where percep- 
tible, and marks the acuteness with which he has watched and ob- 
served the minutest circumstance in nature. Whenever we stand 
before a painting by him, the perfect unity of part with part, and the 
breadth of effect of the whole, forms a powerful contrast to the stiff- 
ness, crudeness, and scattered appearance of inferior works. We 
look at Turner’s as a condensation of nature within a limited scale. 
To contemplate Turner's is to look on nature herself; the same feel- 
ings which a real scene would occasion are roused within us. We 
stand suffused in pleasing melancholy, as the eye ranges over the wide 
expanse of his ‘ Italy,’ or ‘ Caligula’s Palace.’ The splendour, mag- 
nificence, and imperial glory of Rome, start almost into reality as we 
calmly contemplate the ‘ Forum Romanum ;’ Carthage, with her train 
of imperial palaces and wide magnificence, over whose ruins Marius 
mourned, floats visibly almost to our senses. By this great power of 
imagination, his landscapes are imbued with the high feeling of ex- 
pression. 

Of the knowledge and powers of light and shade Turner is admi- 
rably gifted. Beyond, or in his point of sight, he never places any 
objects strikingly attractive. He preserves these generally in the 
centre of his compositions, where also is to be found the greatest mass 
of light, and opposed to the point of sight, is the darkest and largest 
quantity of shade. But let no man confidently assume, because he 
paints clouds in whirlwind agitation, or poises his darkest shades 
against the highest light, that he consequently is then following Tur- 
ner. No man of true genius can bear imitation; his heart burns for 
originality; Nature is just the same now as when Turner began his 
artistical life, and he who would be his equal or superior, must study 
the same book wherein he discovered the principles which have ele- 
vated him to greatness. Yet there are many artists now living, whose 
works obtain admittance in exhibitions, merely by their dim reflection 
of some of the peculiar characteristics of Turner. 

The works of this great painter are numerous but select, both in oil 
and water colours. His admirers also are not a few, but they form a 
very select class, when compared with those of inferior men. A per- 
son cannot be a half admirer of Turner; his genius admits of no gra- 
dation of favour; universal, or not at all, must be the person’s admi- 
ration. Turner's paintings have afforded many opportunities for the 
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rise of engravers, both in line and mezzotinto, and considering the 
difference of material, the majority of the engravings are wonderful. 
But we think the finest set of all, those which most approached the 
breadth and aérial beauty of the originals, are executed by Lupton in 
mezzotinto. ‘ Dartmouth,’ ‘ Whitby,’ and ‘Southampton,’ by him, 
are perhaps the finest specimens of the British school of mezzotinto 
engraving existing. Unless an engraver, in either style, be strongly 
imbued with a feeling for nature—if he cannot clearly perceive the 
principles of the painter’s art—his engravings will never present any 
thing but a cold and formal transcript of the original, a mere mass of 
abominable black and white. Many years ago Turner executed a 
series of engravings, called the ‘ Liber Studiorum,’ in imitation of 
Claude’s ‘ Liber Veritatis,’ but with a desire to render the work here- 
after more valuable and scarce, after a certain number of impressions, 
he destroyed every one of the plates. 

Turner is still. in the vigour of his life, and we trust, for many years 
hence, will continue to delight mankind with a display of his wonderful 
powers. 

The half-envious reader perhaps may by this time exclaim, ‘‘ Has 
Mr. Turner no faults, is he not a very bad colourist?” It is in the 
power of no mortal to attain perfection in any pursuit, much less in 
painting. With such knowledge in view, we do say that Turner 
displays less defects, and more intimate acquaintance with the laws of 
nature and principles of art, than most landscape painters, ancient or 
modern. He has been accused of sacrificing the likeness of a scene to 
splendour of effect. All that we can say is, we are acquainted with 
many of the views published after his works; and, as yet, we have never 
detected any glaring, or found any perceptible, error. We do indeed 
find that many of them are portrayed under aspects so beautiful and 
grand, as cause us regret that we had never been so fortunate ourselves 
as to witness them in nature, which he must. Surely no one can ever 
think it an error for an artist to choose the most striking and beautiful 
effects ? 

Last month, Messrs. Moon, Boys, and Graves, with a liberality that 
cannot be too much commended, opened a gratuitous exhibition of a 
number of water colour drawings by Turner, now in the course of 
being engraved, as Illustrations to England and Wales, and Scott's 
Poems. Upon the whole the exhibition was one of the highest 
pleasure to every artist and lover of art. 

In the preceding pages, we have endeavoured to give an analysis 
of Turner’s general excellence, his many and peculiar beauties; and of 
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the drawings we can say no more, than that they are all beautiful and 
exquisite works. ‘‘ Entrance into Fowey Harbour,” ‘« Eton College,” 
“ Killgerran Castle,” and Stonehenge,” are eminently beautiful. 
And deservedly does the painter merit the praise of Fuseli, when he 
said, ‘ Turner is the only landscape painter of genius in Europe.” 





WERE ICES KNOWN TO THE ANCIENTS? 


Ar this season the thought naturally occurs, were ice creams known 
to the ancients? had they the same, a better, or a worse method, of 
securing in hot weather the luxury of cold dainties? Is it wise to use 
them? Some particulars touching these points may prove interesting. 
Atheneeus (lib III. c. 21.) has preserved a passage of Chares, who had 
written a history of Alexander of Macedon, whence we learn that 
during the siege of a town (Petra) in India, Alexander dug thirty 
moats parallel to each other, which he filled with snow, and covered 
with oak boughs; because, says Chares, in this manner snow may 
long be preserved. I am not aware that any other use was made by 
the ancients of their stored snow than to cool liquors for the table, 
which was done by mixture as well as by immersion. Some passages 
from the Greek poets relative to this practice occur in the third book 
of Atheneeus. Alexis says, 


Kat ywva pey mivev mapacyeva Zope. 
We also prepare snow for our drink. 
Euthycles says, 
Tlpwroy per idev de ywwvec wma. 
First he asks if snow be cheap. 
And Stralis says, 


’Owvoy yap mew By ay ine 
Ae Eat ro Seppov, adda rodv Tevaytioy 
Tvxopevor ev Tw ppeari, xrove peptypevorv. 


None chooses to drink his wine warm, but rather such 
As has been put in a well, or mingled with snow. 


Xenophon, in his Memoirs of Socrates, says, 


Iva de yat ndnwe miveg owvov; re moduredetc, Tapacyeva fy Kat Tove 
Oepouc, xrova mepiOevsa Zndecc. 

In order to drink high prized wines in perfection, you should prepare 
them warm, and steep them in snow. 
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The wines here alluded to were thickened by boiling to a sirupy 
consistence, like the Tinto of Alicant; hot water only would in- 
corporate with them easily. This mixture made, it was cooled in 
snow for beverage at table. 

Plutarch, in his Sympos (lib. vi. qu. 6.) alludes to this custom, 
which was afterwards prevalent among the Romans. Celsus ascribes 
to Asclepiades, and Pliny (lib. x.) to Nero, the invention of it. This 
emperor may merely have introduced among the Romans the use of 
chilled wines; as the table songs of Horace omit the praise of this 
refinement, with which Juvenal (Sat. V. v. 50.) 


Frigidior Geticis petitur decocta pruinis. 
And Martial (lib. xiv. ep. 116 and 117.) 


Quo tibi decocte nobile frigus aque 
Non potare nivem, sed aquam potare frigentem 
De nive, commenta est ingeniosa sitis. 


are already familiar. Yet from two passages in Seneca it might be 
suspected that the invention of Nero was distinct from the mere 
importation of a Grecian vogue ; and perhaps really went the length 
of originating the use of ices, as they are now composed. 


Nec nive quidem contenti sunt, sed glaciem, velut certior illi ex solido 
rigor sit, exquirunt ac sepe repetitis aques diluunt. Nat. Quest. lib. iv. 
cap. 13. Quid tu illam estivam nivem non putas callum adducere jecinori- 
bus? Epist. xix. ad Lucal. 


Against the use of this gratification Hippocrates (Sect. 5. Aphor. 
17, 24.) and Galen (Meth. Med. lib. vii. c. 4.) have inveighed with 
menacing bitterness; and perhaps the swallowing suddenly too great 
a quantity of ice may have been attended with mortal syncopes. 
I shall however venture, in opposition to their authority, to record one 
inference from individual experience,—that for the sore-lassitude, the 
fatigued and worn out sensation of the stomach, the slackness, torpor, 
and languor, accompanied with head-ache, which succeeds an intem- 
perate use of wine, it is an expeditious and efficacious remedy to 
swallow ice cream. Perhaps in the more permanent analogous 
disease, called, I believe, dyspepsia, a like regimen might be found 
advantageous. 

L. 





ON THE REPEAL OF THE STAMP DUTY ON 
NEWSPAPERS. 


Tue principal light in which this measure, which is one of the highest 
importance, ought to be considered, is, as to the general effect that 
would be produced upon the condition of the people—of those who 
constitute the bulk and moving power of the state, by the increased 
circulation and spread of political and general knowledge among 
them. 

The constitutional privileges which a people may possess are indeed 
of little value to them if they are ignorant of their nature, or know not 
how to exercise them rightly. That they should be instructed in this, 
that they should have the ready means of obtaining information for 
such a purpose, must necessarily be even more important to them than 
the acquisition of the privileges themselves. 

Although we do not mean to assert that the public press is alto- 
gether to be considered as the best instructor of the people, especially 
of the more ignorant part of them, on matters of government, or the 
principles upon which it is carried on; yet, at the same time, it must 
be acknowledged, by all, that the press is not only a very influential 
guide of the opinions, but a very powerful director of the efforts of the 
people; and that some portion or other of it ever must have under its 
control the feelings and the prejudices of a vast number of them. 

There is, indeed, now diffused among the body of the people a con- 
siderable degree of general and useful knowledge, facilities for obtain- 
ing which are afforded to all by the extensive and cheap circulation of 
books of every description. They have at least, therefore, now 
acquired sufficient information and cultivation to enable them, to a 
certain extent, to reason upon those subjects which so concern their 
social condition, and to become deeply interested in their discussion. 

That the circulation among the bulk of the people of that portion of 
the press, which is the most able, instructive, and independent, is now, 
in a great measure, checked by this tax upon such publications is 
obvious to every one, as well that of works of general as of political 
information. It is a further consequence, moreover, that in lieu 
of these there is now disseminated that portion of the press and 
that description of publications which alone the poorer classes, from 
their cheapness, are enabled to become purchasers of, which serve 
neither to communicate to them that knowledge and information which 
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it is so much the interest of themselves, as well as of the whole com- 
munity, should be diffused among them, or to convey to them what 
little they may obtain by its means in an improving and instructive 
mode. 

The effect produced by the imposition of the stamp upon periodical 
publications, on the first introduction of the measure, was indeed con- 
cisely expressed in that number of the Spectator which announced it 
to its readers, and the probability, in consequence, of the discon- 
tinuance of that publication. ‘‘ This is the day,” said the Spectator, 
‘‘on which many eminent authors will probably publish their last 
words.” Nor does this tax affect now only the circulation of political 
publications, It operates as a check upon that of literary publications 
of every description alike. 

There are many persons who are averse to the diffusion of any kind 
of knowledge, but more especially of political knowledge, among the 
people; because they apprehend that it would invest them with too 
much power, which they consider the people have not sufficient wis- 
dom or loyalty to exercise rightly. 

To reason from the abuse that may be made of a privilege is a most 
unjust and absurd way of calculating upon the effects that it may 
produce. Even the reading of the Bible has been perverted to promote 
heresy and schism: but shall we, because the privilege might be 
abused, withhold it altogether. The eagerness with which political 
knowledge and an acquaintance with public measures and events is 
sought by the people, and which cannot be a matter of surprise or 
reprobation, must alone convince any one of the impossibility of pre- 
venting them from obtaining it in a large proportion from some source 
or other. From the sources from which they do obtain it, and from 
the way in which they are instructed and are taught to exercise their 
‘political rights, may we expect that they will act. Weare now on the 
eve of a most momentous crisis. On the people it must mainly depend 
what measures will be adopted. The importance then of their being 
rightly instructed in the exercise of their duties and privileges must 
at once be obvious. By obstructing their means of obtaining really 
sound political knowledge, while you deprive them not of the exercise 
of their influence and privileges, you prevent them from exercising 
them in a right manner, even if desirous of doing so. You take from 
them the means that would guide them into a right path. The danger 
of their attempt to subvert the government is rather increased than 
lessened by concealing this knowledge from them; and there is, 
doubtless, already sufficient knowledge of this description diffused 
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among them to enable them to pursue such a course, were they so dis- 
posed. And, moreover, the deprivation of that knowledge which 
directs them to use rightly their political privileges, while it weakens 
not the moving power which may impel them forward, serves only to 
throw into disorder and disarrangement the vast machinery of their 
force, and to cause it to apply itself to work the ruin and destruction 
of themselves and the state of which they are members. 

Much, indeed, of the discontent now existing among the people 
arises from the circumstance of so many of them being not only insen- 
sible of the privileges and advantages they do enjoy, but their pos- 
sessing and having inculcated from those works from which their 
political knowledge is generally now obtained, opinions altogether 
incorrect and erroneous respecting their political station and rights. 
How important then is it not only for their own, but for the welfare of 
the state over whose destiny they have so powerful an influence, that 
they should be freed from their errors, and instructed rightly in their 
duty! They would then acquire a just notion of those rights, and 
may be prevented from being so easily led astray and made the tool of 
a faction, and rendered subservient to any base party purposes; and 
they will thus be released from the power and influence of demagogues 
who, by an appeal to their passions, obtained that power over them 
which they could not have had over an enlightened body of men who 
understood and could have deliberated on the subject addressed to 
them. With an ignorant and unenlightened multitude it must be 
acknowledged that their assent is gained by influencing their feelings 
rather than their judgment, and that true reason has very little share 
in forming their opinions. There is a charm in sounds and words and 
names with which they are deluded and allured. 

While, therefore, the possession of political knowledge and an ac- 
quaintance with the nature and mode of exercising their political pri- 
vileges, on the one hand, leads those who are endowed with it to no 
greater liability or disposition to exercise them banefully or illegally ; 
it, on the other hand, directs them to use them aright, teaches them 
the duty and importance of so using them, and delivers them from 
that power most dangerous to them, and which is most to be feared— 
that of the demagogue and political agitator who seeks to take advan- 
tage of their ignorance to excite in them a spirit of.disorder and dis- 
content. 

Another very important consequence which might, and which we 
believe would, to a very considerable degree, result from a due estima- 
tion and value of their political privileges by the poorer classes, would 
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be the cessation of that bribery and corruption which is now so enor- 
mously practised at elections. It is only then that they would take 
a pride in the virtuous and independent exercise of those great 
privileges with respect to which many of them are now totally 
indifferent. 

But say some who profess themselves to be the sincere friends of 
the people, and to be favourable to the extension of general education 
among all classes, we are of opinion that political knowledge rather 
stands in the way of their attaining useful and instructive knowledge, 
and that it has a tendency rather to make them politicians than useful 
members of society ; and further, that the newspaper is not the most 
desirable medium for communicating political knowledge to them. 

It must be acknowledged that if it were not for the circulation, 
among the working classes, of newspapers and cheap periodical publi- 
cations, there would be little reading of any kind among many of 
them. A newspaper holds out many allurements to such persons 
which a book does not, and through the medium of a newspaper much 
useful information may be, and is, communicated. The variety it con- 
tains, the style in which it is composed, and the lively interest which is 
excited by it respecting the topics on which it principally treats, recom- 
mend it to the attention of the artisan; and the little stock of know- 
ledge that is thus acquired, as it is eagerly sought is readily compre- 
hended: from this sort of reading it is that the opinions of a vast 
portion of the people are formed. 

The importance of these publications may not perhaps have been 
fully considered,—as they affect the opinions of those whose only 
instructors and political guides they are,—by those who read them and 
consider them as mere trifling and paltry in themselves; but upon 
reflection we must be convinced of the importance of diffusing, among 
the poorer classes more especially, those publications only of the most 
beneficial and innocuous tendency. 

It has been asserted by many to be contrary to reason and expe- 
rience to suppose that political knowledge could be diffused through 
the medium of newspapers, on the ground that they do not pretend to 
give a general view of the principles of government, but merely to 
narrate passing events. But in answer to this it may be observed, that 
they give the substance of the debates of the legislature on matters of 
government, in which those principles are set forth and argued from, 
and that from the perusal of these it is that the people may be led to 
take an interest in those matters, and to seek for knowledge and in- 
formation respecting them from more abstruse and improving studies. 
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One of the greatest excellencies in a constitution, in which the 
people partake of the power of legislation as expressed by Paley, is 
the following, viz. ‘‘ the satisfaction which the people in free govern- 
ments derive from the knowledge and agitation of political subjects, 
such as the proceedings and debates of the senate, the conduct and 
character of ministers, the revolutions, intrigues, and contentions of 
parties, and in general from the discussion of public measures, ques- 
tions, and occurrences. These topics” (says Paley) “ exciting uni- 
versal curiosity, and being such as almost every man is ready to form 
and prepared to deliver an opinion about, greatly promote and I think 
improve conversation. They render it more rational and more inno- 
cent, they supply a substitute for drinking, gaming, scandal, and 
obscenity.” 

The study and pursuit of political knowledge may be asserted to 
have one great advantage, as a general recreation, over perhaps every 
other branch, inasmuch as it is a subject which all are capable of 
entering into, and not like the arts and sciences confined to the genius 
or taste of a few only; and it is moreover one in which all alike are 
concerned and interested, and on these accounts may always furnish 
matter of general and improving conversation, and consequently it is 
one in which mutual improvement and solidity may be gained. 

It must necessarily, therefore, be of the highest importance, that 
these sources of information to the people should be pure and genuine, 
and that the knowledge which they serve to communicate should be 
both useful and interesting, and such as will have a tendency to im- 
prove and enlighten them. Such then will most probably be the 
characters of the newspapers and publications of the higher class, 
which are written and conducted by individuals of intelligence and 
information. From the benefit of these, however, the poorer classes 
are now deprived, by reason of the expense at which they are procured 
in consequence of the stamp duty imposed upon them. 

Whether persons are or are not favourable to the general diffusion 
of political knowledge, they cannot but desire that that which is dif- 
fused should emanate from a pure and uncorrupt source, and must 
acknowledge that it is only by the removal of that tax, to which they 
are now subject, that publications of a higher kind can be enabled to 
obtain an equally extensive circulation, among the bulk of the people, 
with those of a pernicious tendency and now much cheaper price: and 
that if the impost on newspapers were removed, and consequently the 
prices of such reduced so as to enable the poorer classes to become 
purchasers and readers of them, we cannot doubt but that they would 
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obtain a just preference to those inferior and pernicious publications 
now so extensively circulated among them. It is only by the removal 
of that tax that the more respectable and able portion of the press 
can have that superior influence over the minds of the people that 
it ought to possess. 

Another very beneticial result that might be anticipated from this 
measure, would be the thorough state of independence of all classes 
and parties, that the extensive circulation of newspapers would be the 
means of ensuring to the public press. It is only then that the most 
able, most independent, and most virtuous portion of it would seek to 
rely on its merit alone for support. It would become as it were the 
property of the people at large, and would be supported and protected 
by them with a zeal proportionate to that with which it defended and 
upheld their privileges and rights. It would be beyond the influence 
of this or that class or party, and would be equally balanced and 
rendered independent of each separate party by the other. 

That the press is indeed a mighty engine to effect the greatest pur- 
poses, to hold tyranny in fetters, and to expose the unjust exercise of 
power, and to correct abuses in the government and in the state, we 
all are fully sensible of. But by whom is this to be effected—on 
whom are its mighty efforts to work to achieve these great purposes ; 
but on the people themselves, on those whose rights it upholds, and to 
whose judgment it appeals? It is by the extensive circulation of the 
more able portion of the press among the people that its vigour and 
power and means of promoting good can fully be established. 

Nor are the beneficial efforts of the press confined alone to the 
correction of abuses in the government, or the protection of the poli- 
tical rights and privileges of the people. It is from its extensive cir- 
culation and power most important as a review of works in general in 
the arts and literature. It has more influence than perhaps any other 
species of publications in correcting the national taste, in bringing 
into notice the genius and exertions of meritorious individuals, and in 
pointing out to the public those deserving of their esteem and sup- 

rt. 

‘i only just reason that might be urged, to defend the principle of 
retaining the enormous stamp duty now imposed upon newspapers and 
periodical publications, could be that their circulation among the 
people was deemed immaterial to the well being of the state, or that 
such was to be considered only as a luxury. We have endeavoured, 
however, to show that it is not only expedient, but of the highest 
importance to the people and to the state, that such means of ac- 
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quiring political knowledge and information should be diffused gene- 
rally among all classes—that the most important results would be 
attained by the removal of the tax now imposed upon publications 
calculated to extend such knowledge—that by the instruction of the 
people in the discharge of their privileges and rights alone it is that 
they can be led to a just estimate and exercise of them, and delivered 
from the influence of those who would desire to lead them astray. 
G. H. G. I. 





ENGLISH ARCHITECTS. 


INIGO JONES. (Continued from p. 233.) 


In1Go Jones erected one or two buildings in Scotland, which he con- 
structed on such sound principles and raised with such solid materials 
as promise long existence; we mean Heriot’s Hospital, in Edinburgh, 
a work of great extent and magnificence, and Drumlenrig House, in 
Nithsdale, once the princely residence of the Douglasses, and now of 
the Scotts. It is true, says Mr. Cunningham, that the cautious 
legends of the north only say, that these structures are commonly 


ascribed to Inigo Jones, and it is likewise true, that they are not 
included in the collection of designs published by Kent, but those who 
look at them with an artist’s eye will observe that in the domes, 
windows, clustered chimneys, and general proportions, there are many 
marks of his masterly hand ; and, moreover, it must be borne in mind, 
that they are picturesque specimens of what the world called King 
James’s Gothic, which the classic Kent refused to admit among the 
Grecian and Roman designs contained exclusively in his book. Mr. 
Cunningham neither sees any reason to suspect the accuracy of that 
tradition, as far at least as it regards Heriot’s Hospital. That building 
consists of a quadrangle three stories in height, with massive towers at 
each corner, rising one story above the main body of the structure, 
and a tower and a dome in the middle of the principal front, forming a 
central object of attraction, and giving that balance of parts required 
by geometrical unity. There is a tradition that the original plan was 
considerably altered to suit the taste of Dr. Balcanqual, one of the 
executors of Heriot’s will. It is said that he insisted that the archi- 
trave and ornaments of each particular window should differ in 
something or other from all the rest; but such was the skill and 
management of the architect that, though these distinctions may be 
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observed on close examination, the front, viewed as a whole, presents 
the appearance of perfect uniformity. The northern doctor must, 
however, be relieved from the blame of presuming to dictate in archi- 
tecture to Jones ; such variations are frequent even in the classic pro- 
ductions of Inigo. His banquetting house, Whitehall, abounds with 
them, and if they appear with propriety in an edifice purely Roman, 
they may be excused when seen in a melange of the Gothic style. 
Heriot’s Hospital is thought by many to be one of the noblest old 
buildings in Scotland. Mr. Cunningham may be perfectly right in 
giving this building to Jones, but as he has taken no notice of Sir 
Wi.1aM Bruce,* an architect of this period, who erected buildings 
in Jones’s style of architecture, he will perhaps forgive us for suggesting 
that Sir William Bruce might have been the author of Heriot’s Hos- 
pital and Drumlenrig House as well as of many other buildings in 
Scotland which are ascribed to Jones. Grose also, presuming that 
Jones was the architect of Heriot’s Hospital, ascribes Glamis Castle, 
in Angusshire to him; or rather those alterations and additions which 
were made to this building in 1606, by the Earl of Kinghorn. See 
Grose’s Scotland, v. ii. p. 254. Lismore Castle, in Ireland, is also 
presumed to have been by our architect. Notwithstanding Jones's 
feud with Jonson, and the satirical strictures of the latter upon him, on 
his architecture and the scenic tricks of his masques, Inigo continued 
to supply the court with these inventions, and with undiminished repu- 
tation, down to 1640, and he seems to have been proud of these 
‘ pageants of the hour.” He preserved all his designs for the masques 
in a folio volume, which after various vicissitudes came into the 
possession of Lord Burlington. He drew with uncommon neatness 
and delicacy; his hand obeyed his eyes and his taste, and he impressed 
on all he touched the character of elegance. In the Lansdown MSS. 
are preserved ‘ Original ground plots and profiles of scenes erected at 
the new Masquing house, being eight in number, by Inigo Jones,” 
but as Mr. Cunningham too truly says, ‘a sterner pageant, and by far 
ruder, was now preparing for Charles and his court, in which Jones 
bore no; pleasant share; the hour however had not yet come; the 
patronage of the court, the love of the nobility for magnificence, and 
the taste and genius of the artist united to place him in affluence, and 
he lived in a style worthy of a mind which expanded with a fortune.” 


* We earnestly implore the friends of architecture and truth to contribute to the 
Annals of Art---memoranda of Sir William Bruce, an architect which has hitherto 
escaped our researches ; surely some of our Scotch friends could supply this chasm 
in architectural literature. 





Inigo Jones. 


Early in life he had become a husband, but his wife’s maiden name 
and the date of his marriage are alike unknown, nor has any one 
mentioned other children than a daughter, Anne Jones, who married 
her first cousin, John Webbe, the architect, her father’s pupil, and the 
son of his sister.* From accidental notice, we gather that he had a 
house in Staines, and another at Cherry Garden Farm, Charlton, 
Kent, and that his town residence was in St. Martin’s Lane. With 
most of the men of genius of his day he was intimate. Chapman was 
his personal friend, so was D’Avenant, and with Carew he lived 
on those terms of sociability which their labours in the court masques 
required. Vandyke loved him much and painted him often, and 
Jonson, the surly Jonson, though he heaped reproaches upon him, 
was, in his latter days, long his friend.+ 

The nobles respected him for his genius, and since they no longer 

‘laid out their riches on mobs of retainers, they had the more to spare 
for their tables, their dresses, and their mansions. Architecture and 
painting profited by the change, and Jones and Vandyke figured as 
the head professors. The restoration of St. Paul’s went rapidly on; 
and though Jones was now advancing in years, his personal attendance 
was punctual. The king, too, went often to see the progress of the 
workmen, and had his own statue and that of his father carved and 
placed, as they well deserved to be, on the centre of the portico. An 
artist, however, seldom lives in perfect sympathy with the world 
around him. Jones had removed the church of St. Gregory, because 
it injured the effect of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and this gave great 
offence to the citizens. To pull down a church might have a merit in 
the eyes of the “ Tribulations and Praise God Barebones” of those 
righteous times, but then to pull it down, to the end, that a cathedral 
restored at the request of Laud, by the hand too of a Popish architect, 
that it might appear more imposing and magnificent, was a thing not 
to be borne; and a formal complaint from the citizens brought Inigo 
Jones, at the age of sixty-eight, before the Long Parliament. He 
represented that in moving the church of St. Gregory he had added 
to the beauty of the city; that the cathedral of St. Paul had been 


* John Webbe, who married Anne Jones, was of Butleyh, in Somersetshire, into 
whose hands the greater part of his MSS. came; the male heir of this family of 
Webbe, if any remain, is the sole representative of Inigo Jones. MS. Coll. Arm. 
Visit. Somerset, 1672. 

+ Mr. Cunningham does not mention his authority for this pleasant picture of 


artists’ sociability: was it really so, or does this statement arise from the amiable 
wish of the worthy biographer? 
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injured in effect by an unsightly and tottering structure; and, finally, 
that he had but obeyed regular orders in council. But he soon found 
that the king’s word, omnipotent so long, was growing light in the 
balance; and Jones being roughly handled by the parliamentary 
Goths in art, his temper gave way, and he replied with some asperity, 


answering scorn with scorn. They had the address, however, to ques- - 


tion him so, that in a fit of offended pride he took upon himself the 
whole responsibility; and this, it seems, he did in very lofty terms, 
availing himself of the liberty of speech now the fashion: for the 
commons carried up this complaint to the lords, that “‘ the said Inigo 
Jones would not undertake the work of re-edifying St. Paul’s Church, 
unless he might be, as he termed it, sole monarch, or might have the 
principality thereof.” If we can only rely upon the accuracy of verse, 
the commons questioned him upon the cause of the decay of the old 
cathedral; and he imputed it partly to the influence of the coal smoke 
on the surface of the stone, an opinion formed on experience and ob- 
servation, the truth of which cannot be sneered away by Sir Francis 
Kynaston’s epigram, ‘ 


‘« Meantime imagine that Newcastle coles, 

Which, as Sir Inigo saith, hath perished Poules, 
And by the skill of Marquis would be Jones, 

’Tis found that smokes salt did corrupt the stones.” 


Right or wrong, Inigo was obliged to make restitution; and his 
expense in this vexatious prosecution was very large. But worse fol- 
lowed; the king and the parliament quarrelled, the great civil war 
commenced, Jones’s situation of surveyor ceased, and he was con- 
strained to pay £545 by way of compensation for his estate as a 
malignant. 

He was now seventy years of age and upwards, but peace and 
repose were denied him; his expensive habits and generous nature had 
prevented him from amassing wealth, and the little he had remaining 
seemed so insecure in these rapacious days, that it is said he went 
with his friend Stone the builder to Scotland Yard, where they buried 
their joint stock of ready money in a private place. But the imma- 
culate parliament published an order, encouraging servants to inform 
of such concealments; and as four of the workmen were privy to this 
conjunct deposit, Jones and his friend removed it privately, and with 
their own hands buried it in Lambeth Marsh. These were not all his 
afflictions ; the chief of the works on which he depended for fame were 
stopped by the parliament, when far short of completion, and the 
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whole structure treated with such contumely, that even its destruction 
was dreaded. Tradition says that the sorrowing old architect was 
sometimes to be seen wandering in the vicinity of Whitehall and St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, looking at those splendid but complete works. He was 
witness to the desecration of the latter, by the introduction of shops, 
&c.; but he did not live to see the unfinished cathedral, with its mag- 
nificent portico, wrapped in those flames which consumed so much of 
London in 1666. Inigo Jones, says Walpole, tasted early of the mis- 
fortunes of his master; he was not only a favourite, but a Roman 
Catholic. Grief, misfortune, and age, terminated his life. He died 
at Somerset House, and was buried in the church of St. Bennetts, 
Paul’s Wharf, where a monument erected to his memory was destroyed 
in the fire of London. Walpole adds some erroneous dates. We 
know, says Cunningham, that Jones was eighty years old when he 
died in June, 1653. But it appears that the death as well as the birth 
of this great man is wrapped in the most glorious uncertainty. The 
extract from the register of the parish of St. Bennetts, Paul’s Wharf, 
in Mr. Dallaway’s edition of Walpole, says, “‘ Inighoe Jones buried 
26 June, 1632 ;” and yet he did not begin the reparation of St. Paul’s 
till 1633. And Wood, p. 1114, says that Inigo Jones died about 
Midsummer, 1652, et.79. The arms on the frame of his picture, when 
purchased by Sir Robert Walpole, were per bend sinister ermine and 
ermine, a lion rampant, or, within a border engrailed of the same. 

Neither friends nor foes have preserved enough to satisfy us as to 
the domestic manners and personal character of this distinguished 
man. Of his looks we may judge by his portraits, which are amongst 
the finest Vandyke painted; of his fortitude, we have a specimen in 
his manly conduct before the fierce House of Commons, which 
trampled upon the court and crown; of the generosity of his nature, 
the country had the benefit, when he resigned his salary to pay the 
debts of his predecessor; and of his sumptuous spirit, let a princely 
income spent in maintaining a state worthy of his talents, and in 
entertaining the learned, the gifted, and the noble, be the proof. He 
was fond of distinction, vain, says Mr. Cunningham, of the coun- 
tenance of the court and the notice of the great, and by a certain 
stateliness of manners, splendour of dress, and free and generous 
mode of life, supported the station to which his genius had 
raised him. 

His doublet of velvet and his embroidered cap became him well, 
neither do we see much to censure in the airs which he affected, in 
the management of the masques, so well described by Ben Jonson, 
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« He has 
His whistle of command, seat of authority, 
And virge to interpret tipt with silver.” 


This malicious dramatist helps us to some of Inigo’s favourite phrases. 
Thus during the planning of the masque in a Tale of a Tub, Scriben 
says, 

«* He’ll do’t alone, sir, In and In 

Draws with no other in’s, project he will tell you 


It cannot else be feasible or conduce— 
These are his ruling words.” 


And In and In, Medley himself describing his method of forming a 


pageant, says, 
“If I had the place and had surveyed it 
I could say more, for all invention, sir, 
Comes by degrees, and on the view of nature 
A world of things concur in the design, 
Which makes it feasible if Art conduce.” 


In these lines Jones speaks like an artist and wisely, and when Jonson — 
makes him talk as Squire Tub, and say, what Mr. Cunningham thinks 
modestly, “‘ I have a little knowledge of design, it depends entirely 
how that ‘ little’ is meant to be spoken.” 


(To be continued. ) 





DANIEL’S BOA. 


** Monstrum Horrendum,” 


For the novelties presented to the public from month to month, 
through the medium of the press, a far livelier sense of gratitude is 
due than appears to be usually entertained; for having paid his half- 
crown for the last number of his favourite magazine—Arnold's we will 
hope—as its quantum valuit, the reader is but too apt to consider all 
obligation in the matter at an end; or if, indeed, not entirely so, that 
it must then lie with any body rather than himself. In this business- 
like view of the case his independence is of course not to be disputed, 
nor is it meant to be insinuated that he is even deficient in liberality, 
or, wilfully, in any other praiseworthy quality; but the truth is, the 
efforts of an individual occupied in literary affairs not being constantly 
forced upon the attention of the multitude like those of a common day- 
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labourer, it is the fate of the former to go comparatively unheeded and 
unrequited. Little does he think of an editor burdened with respon- 
sibility, and, in his laudable anxiety to please, ever doubtful of 
success; or of the indefatigable exertions, mental and corporeal, of 
the humbler essayist—a sensitive timid being we may presume—toiling 
for his entertainment by night and by day, and with the lash of the 


. critic perpetually twirling before his eyes. Still less, however, does 


he contemplate, or sympathize in, the hardships endured and the 
dangers encountered by such as traverse the vast ‘ wilderness of 
waters” in the furtherance of his pleasures. Yet the ingratitude com- 
plained of being of the most unintentional and pardonable kind—a 
species of neglect and nothing more—there is, so far, little ground for 
positive censure. But this unfortunately is not all; for he, the reader, 
notwithstanding that usage, has invested him with the epithet of 
“* courteous,” has, alas! to answer to an accusation of an infinitely 
graver character,—an accusation so just in itself, and so general in its 
application, that there are few, it is to be feared, who are not more or 
less amenable to it. Allusion is here made to the almost universal 
practice which has obtained of questioning the veracity of a traveller, 
be he who he may, as if travellers, indeed, could not by any accident 
or possibility even tell the truth as honestly as others! Why if the 
more extraordinary statements with regard to what is passing abroad 
are to be indiscriminately stigmatized as fabulous, or something worse, 
it were better to discontinue the publication of them, and to treat only 
of those common-place facts for which a parallel may always be found 
at home. The observations of parties engaged in the perusal of any 
thing coming from the pen of a tourist must be familiar to all. They 
are quite proverbial, and are frequently indulged in at the expense of 
the most estimable and conscientious writers. Those, therefore, whose 
object is rather to instruct than to amaze would, in consulting their 
journals with a view of publishing, show discretion in passing over 
whatever miracles they may have recorded, sub silentio, a means by 
which alone they may effectually secure themselves from the mortifi- 
cation of hearing, as they otherwise may, and probably will, the 
incredulous, and such as think it safer to appear so, the moment they 
enter upon any thing at all incompatible with the results of their own 
limited experience, with upturned eyes and upraised hands so insult- 
ingly exclaim—‘ Oh, them travellers!” adding at intervals as they 
proceed, that they cannot credit this, nor swallow that; and pro- 
nouncing possibly in conclusion, one’s honest narrative to be “‘ a 
tissue of falsehoods from beginning to end.” ‘Travelled authors are 
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the principal victims of this system of detraction ; but artists even—a 
class of men to whom so much forbearance is, in many respects, 
extended—are not uniformly spared; and to approach the more 
curious and consequently valuable portion of their gleanings, with 
open distrust, is to offer as little encouragement to the one as to the 
other. Daniel, the academician, has lately introduced to the visitors 
of Somerset House a boa constrictor of some magnitude, in the act, it 
is said, of “‘ snapping up” a courier, despatches and all. Of course 
the bona fide occurrence of such an event has been disputed, and by 
some in no very flattering terms. The critic of the Times goes so far 
as to enquire of the artist—though in a tone, it must be admitted, 
‘‘ more in sorrow than in anger’—whether, presuming him not to 
have been himself an eye witness of the scene, he might not have been 
imposed upon by the information of others. A direct impeachment of the 
fidelity of Mr. Daniel's pencil, as comprehended in the words, ‘‘ we do 
not believe such a monster of a snake is to be found in any part of the 
world,” employed elsewhere, seems sufficiently severe, but the ex- 
pedient adopted by the querist of the Times, in order to avoid such an 
alternative, and at the same time to guard against any suspicion of his 
own powers of discernment, is something worse. To intimate that the 
orientalist might have been made the subject of a hoax! Cutting as 
appears the accompanying matter,—* that was the unkindest cut of 
all;” and as an enemy to scepticism, the writer, without professing to 
have seen or to know any thing of the painter or his boa, has felt it 
incumbent upon himself to come forward and express, however feebly, 
his sentiments on the occasion. It was as unwise in Mr. Daniel to 
exhibit such a reptile on canvass as it is in an author to print any thing 
that is not absolutely gospel; but he has colleagues, who, from all 
accounts, present us with effigies equally unseemly, and as wide 
probably of the truth, but which, being indigenous in subject, readily 
pass with the million for authenticated nature. 





“ ALL IS VANITY.” 


However trite the remark may have become, vanity is no less the 
prevailing foible in the greater part of mankind ; but the examples are 
of such daily occurrence that they cease to excite our wonder, unless 
by some flagrant instance they attract our attention, and we are 
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brought to see the powerful influence it exercises over the minds and 
actions of those whose pretensions appear the least calculated (from 
personal attraction) to raise either admiration or regard. 

An instance, however, of this self-deluding foible occurred at the 
time when the late Sir Thomas Lawrence’s works, including the sove- 
reign, and other distinguished characters, from the collection of his 
late Majesty George the Fourth, were exhibited in Pall Mall; I made 
frequent visits to the gallery, and my imagination, like that of many 
others, led me to expect more of mind and intellect in these elevated 
portraits, than was consistent with reason or probability. Among 
these the portrait of Charles the Tenth entirely disappointed me. His 
abdication, its results, the arbitrary disposition imputed to him, could 
not have been calculated upon from such a portrait. No, its expres- 
sion was imbecility and nothing more, nor could the decorations in 
which he was represented, nor the splendid accessories by which he was 
surrounded, or even the skill of the artist, give intelligence to features 
80 utterly vacant as those of the late French monarch appeared. 

It would, however, be uncertain, as well as unjust, to judge of man 

in any grade of society by the cast of his countenance, which, as an 
American writer has judiciously observed, ‘‘ varies like the varying 
shades that pass over a landscape, now bright and shining with a 
thousand tints and hues, now dark and overcast with clouds, an index 
of mirth or a map of melancholy.” Still a feeling pervades the greater 
part of mankind, that the face is the transcript of the mind, and 
under this impression every man is more or less a physiognomist. 
- I now passed on where ‘‘ more attractive mettle” was to be seen, 
and my attention was soon divided between the animated among the 
visitors, and the inanimate resemblances which hung upon the walls ; 
and I thought of the regret that must fill the minds of some among 
the former, when they contemplated the graceful form, the becoming 
attitude, the smile, the dimple, and all the powers of female loveliness 
exhibited on the painter's canvass; and reflected that the time was past, 
and the artist was no more that would hand them in like manner to 
posterity, for, “‘ even in our ashes live their wonted fires.” 

But be this as it may, while these thoughts were passing in my 
mind, my eye was caught by an object which in a moment scattered 
the illusions of fancy, and blighted as it were the bright visions with 
which I was surrounded. 

I had seen on a former occasion, when the works of the old masters 
were displayed on these walls, where many a bright beauty and many 
a manly form was seen pictured by their hands, and among the gay 
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visitors several of whom might vie with the best on their canvass—I 
had seen, I say, the worn out form of Nollekins, staggering in his 
gait, slovenly in his dress, the very “‘ slippered pantaloon” of the 
great bard, ‘‘ sans every thing,” a perfect contrast to all about him. 
This was no pleasant picture for the mind to contemplate, and it con- 
jured up a train of thoughts inimical to the enjoyment of the scene 
or the hour. 

Again, on another occasion, I had met with the spectral and atte- 
nuated figure of Northcote, at the same gallery and under similar 
circumstances, but the unquenched fire of his eye, still beaming with 
intelligence, attracted regard, but did not create disgust; it however 
served, in some measure, to dissipate my ideas, and give a new turn to 
my reflections, but neither Northcote nor Nollekins, eccentric as was 
their appearance, could in any sort compete with the corpse-like fea- 
tures that presented themselves in the countenance of a female some- 
thing advanced in years. She had no companion, and certainly did 
not look like a being of this world, and though one, not likely to be 
so'long. I had seen the dying, I had seen the dead, both in youth 
and in age, but never was the appearance of death equal in ghastli- 
ness to the living and miserable looking being, who came, as if in 
mockery of the bright visions of the artist, to tell him he might paint 
and flatter, ‘‘ but to this complexion his prototypes must come at 
last.” 

What could have induced one so ghostly in form, so rueful in coun- 
tenance, to mix herself up with an assemblage like this? was a ques- 
tion that must arise in the mind of every one whose attention, like 
mine, had been so strongly excited. Was it curiosity? or—but it was 
useless to conjecture, a fertile imagination might have made some- 
thing of it. I could only apply what Lord Chesterfield said of him- 
self and friend, when age and sickness had left them nothing worth 
living for. 

“« My dear » you and I have been dead many years, only 
we are not buried yet.” 

Yet never, in my days of youth and folly, did fancy or curiosity 
tempt me more strongly, to track the steps of some attractive female, 
than I now felt impelled to follow and learn if possible who this 
shadow of a shade might be. But I had by this time myself become 

an object of attention, by my over excited looks and expression ; so 
taking for the last time a last look, I descended the stairs of the gal- 
lery, and the vision was lost in the tumult of the crowded streets, and 
the busy faces of the multitude. * 
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It was only for a time, however, that the thoughts inspired by the 
late object of my curiosity left me, the subject recurred in the evening 
hours of cogitation, and I pursued it in thought, until something like 
a clue arose in my mind, which would not only account for this seem- 
ing phenomena but for others of the same class, quite at variance with 
Burns’ axiom of “‘ Seeing ourselves as others see us,” which, according 
to the poet, ‘‘ would from many an error free us.” It was vanity then, 
which, happily for them, disguises the truth—in pity—perhaps in mercy 
—to thousands of human beings labouring under some defect or defor- 
mity, who yet continue to hold a favourable opinion of themselves, in 
spite of their glass, in spite of the contempt and ridicule of the rest 
of mankind, and instead of concealing themselves, or moping apart, 
dress, mix in society, and, like the foolish bird mentioned by natura- 
lists, which, hiding its head in a bush, fancies it is not seen. 

Is it not vanity that persuades a dwarf that he is a giant, conceals 
the misshapen from its own sight, and in the garb of self love spreads 
a general complacency over the whole human race? From Pope’s 
Narcissa to the veriest dowdy that walks the streets, this ruling passion 
governs all. Our statesmen in their seats and our authors in their 
garrets are kept in temper with themselves by the tickling sprite, 
vanity; the power of this little imp is no less conspicuous in the broad 
brimmed beaver of the quaker than in the plume of the beau. From 
the age of thirty to that of threescore its influence is felt. It is the 
cordial drop which supplies the place of animal spirits; it. sparkles in 
the pendant diamonds of the tottering dowager, equally as in the rosy 
circles that adorns the brow of youth and beauty. Vanity will even 
peep from the pulpit, and while handling divine truths, the well trimmed 
whisker on the cheek, or the sparkling gem on the finger, will show 
there has been equal attention paid to the things of time and sense. 

Notorio was the ourang outang of his day, the mark of ridicule from 
the age of eighteen to eighty, and though time had crippled his martial 
gait, and age had covered his head with snow, yet he staggered to his 
grave self-deluded, in the hope that posterity would regard his eccen- 
tricities of dress and manners with admiration and applause. 

To advert then to what we set out with, the wonder that such a 
spectral deformity should be found mingling with the young, the gay, 
and the animated, the surprise ceases when the powerful influence of 
Vanity is admitted into the account; and in conclusion it may be 
truly said, 

Remove the glass of Vanity, 
And what a host of friends would fly ; 
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This little wayward tickling sprite 

Spreads round his ignus fatuus light, 

Which dims or dazzles human sight. 
Else would decrepitude or age 

So much in toilet care engage. 

It is because this cunning elf 

Can hide each feature from itself; 

No matter what the shape or make, 

If Vanity the measure take ; 

Or crooked, straight, or lean, or round, 

Or tall, or just above the ground ; 

In all the person’s only seen, 

But through this kind delusive mean. 
Take but this mask away from all, 
And scarce an earthquake would appal 

More than the desolating show, 
Which made each individual know 
How little handsome, good, or wise, 
He was in other people’s eyes. 





ADVENTURES OF AN OFFICER BY SEA AND LAND. 
« ( Continued. ) 


Arter I had sufficiently recovered from the effects produced by the 
wreck, I was sent to Portsmouth and ordered to join the guard-ship 
there. On my arrival the port admiral, Sir Isaac Coffin, sent off for 
me, invited me to dine with him, and treated me with great civi- 
lity. This gallant officer was at the time rather unpopular among 
junior naval folks, in consequence of an extreme predilection to seeing 
midshipmen when on shore equipped with cocked hats and side arms. 
Whenever he found, as was frequently the case, that there was the 
slightest deviation from this discipline, he was in the habit of running 
after the delinquents in the streets, and taking them into a shop to be 
supplied with those articles of dress. When the young gentlemen | 
obtained these appendages, he inquired the name of their ship, and 
caused the account to be sent to them to be paid by themselves. On 
one occasion however the admiral was, to the delight of most of the 
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officers at Portsmouth, neatly tricked out of about thirteen pounds’ 
worth of such goods in the following manner. Meeting a young Hi- 
bernian middy one day in the streets, he hailed him with the inquiry, 
‘“* What ship, sir, do you belong to?” The answer given was not the 
trne one, but the name of another ship then in port. Upon which the 
admiral, according to his custom, took the little fellow into a shop, 
ordered a cocked hat and sword, and walked away sans ceremonie. 
The middy, left alone with the shopkeeper, selected one of the most 
expensive kind of hats, together with a sword and belt, and with per- 
fect composure said, ‘‘ My uncle, Sir Isaac, will settle for these things 
when you take my round hat home.” He then left -his old hat with 
the shopkeeper, and took away the articles purchased. On the next 
day the account and the old hat were both presented to the admiral, 
who, as he had given the order, was compelled to pay the account. 

I obtained leave of absence from Sir Isaac Coffin, till the court of 
inquiry should be held touching the loss of the Boreas. After the in- 
quiry had terminated, I was complimented by the officers comprising 
the court for the manner in which I had, at that early age, given my 
testimony. Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin and Admiral Montagu, who 
presided, wrote up to the lords of the Admiralty, stating the hardships 
which the officers and men had endured, and the injury they sustained 
by the loss of all their clothes. To which their lordships sent an 
answer to the effect that I might join any ship then in His Majesty's 
service, and that each of the men might receive a bed and suit of 
clothes. I also received assurances that when I should have served 
my time that [ should be promoted: no allowance was made to me 
for the loss of my clothes, which but a few months before had cost my 
relatives ninety pounds. My uncle had several applications from cap- 
tains who comprised the court for me to sail with them, and I was 
sent on board His Majesty's ship Topaze, Captain G. This officer 
was without doubt one of the first seamen in His Majesty’s service, 
but the strictness of his discipline approximated to tyranny. He pos- 
sessed many good qualities and had no haughtiness about him, but he 
was of a most violent temper. I will give you a few instances of his 
tyrannies. He would frequently flog five or six men at a time, in the 
very act of working the ship swearing that they did not haul their 
pound. He used to boast that he would break more lieutenants than 
Earl St. Vincent ever made, and many a brave young man has he sent 
to perdition. I remember his flogging the ship’s cook, a warrant 
officer, a man with a wooden leg lost in the service of his country, 
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because the dinner was not done exactly by twelve o’clock. He had 
no more right to flog this man, without first trying him by a court 
martial, and then reducing him from his rank, than he had to flog the 
carpenter or boatswain, or even the marine officer. I have known him 
flog his clerk just before going on board the commodore’s ship, be- 
cause the quarterly accounts were not made up to a minute. He was 
once lying at anchor at Halifax, Nova Scotia, in very cold weather, 
and the surgeon represented the danger of flogging a man until the 
weather were better. Capt. G. swore bitterly, and said that if Angel 
Gabriel were to come down from heaven to interfere he would flog 
him ;—the ship’s cables parted from their moorings at the moment, 
and the vessel was nearly on shore. I need not say the man was 
not punished. I recollect an instance of one man, who was about 
to be punished, putting a thirty-two pound shot into his bosom, and 
jumping overboard, he was soon out of the tyrant’s power. After 
this circumstance, Capt. G. told the men that as many as pleased 
might follow the example. Another man, the armourer’s mate, just 
before punishment blew one of his hands off, upon which the captain 
observed he would flog him as soon as he was well. It was the 
custom, at the time of which I am speaking, to flog midshipmen, 
and Captain G. once flogged a nephew of the late Major Cart- 
wright. The Major called him out, but a tyrant is not sensible of 
the true principles of honour, and declined a meeting. The Topaze 
sailed from Portsmouth in November, 1808, with sealed orders, and 
when they were opened we found that she was to proceed to La Vera 
Cruz for specie. By sealed orders is meant a packet containing 
instructions, which are not to be opened until in a certain latitude. 
This kind of secrecy is frequently necessary, and it was so in our 
case; for if it had been known that we were going to La Vera Cruz 
for specie, some of the French squadron would have endeavoured to 
capture us. 

We experienced some severe weather on going out, and having 
sprung our mizen mast, we were compelled to put into Jamaica. Ina 
short time we proceeded on our voyage, and reached Vera Cruz. We 
sent a flag of truce on shore, being at war with Spain at the time, and 
came to an anchor off the town, within a long reef of rocks. At sun- 
set it came on to blow very hard, and the wind gradually increasing 
to a heavy gale, we fully expected to be wrecked. The captain and 
all hands were on deck during the whole night, expecting every 
moment would be our last; for if we had parted from our cables all 
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hands must have perished. At daylight we slipped our cables, and 
stood out to sea. About noon the gale abated, and we stood in for 
land, and received pilots from the shore, who took us into good 
‘ anchorage at a short distance from the town. Schooners came to us 
with about three millions and a half of specie. We sailed in due 
course, keeping a good look out for a French squadron. In the lati- 
tude of Jamaica we fell in with an American ship, and were informed 
that she had been boarded by a French squadron that morning. We 
suspected the truth of the intelligence, and therefore did not allow 
her to proceed before inspecting her papers; upon looking into 
which it was evident she was quite out of her latitude, and was 
bound to some of the South American ports. We sent a midship- 
man and some men on board of her, and sent her a prize to Jamaica, 
where she was ultimately condemned. Soon after this we saw two 
Spanish schooners bearing down upon us, evidently thinking our ship 
a merchant vessel. As ships which bring home money must not 
chase, we disguised our ship by putting the hammock cloths over the 
guns, &c. &c.: this had the effect, for the schooners made all possible 
sail after us, and were within gun-shot before they discovered their 
mistake. Now they ran, and we, not being able to resist so tempting 
an opportunity, gave chase, but owing to the lightness of the wind 
they got from us. At dark it fell calm, and they got out their sweeps. 
Having determined to attack the schooners, all the boats were manned 
and armed and away we went. I was in one of the boats. The 
enemy received us in a gallant manner, but after we had been in 
action some time one of them slackened fire, no doubt from her heavy 
loss of men. Just at this time our gun in the bows of the boat also 
slackened fire; I was sent forward to ascertain the cause, and to my 
surprise I found the two men that ought to have attended it lying at 
the bottom of the boat. On my inquiring the cause of their conduct, 
they informed me that they were looking for shot, but nothing could 
again make them face the fire of the schooners. We had several 
slain and more wounded, and some of the men in the other boats had 
behaved in the same dastardly manner. We hauled off, and our first 
lieutenant came round in his boat to the rest of the boats to consult 
during the cessation of fire. We heard the schooner hail her asso- 
ciate and rejoice at her good luck. We at length pulled for the ship. 
The only officer wounded was a Mr. Dawson, midshipman, who had 
just served his time and had been doing the duty of lieutenant for the 
last two years on board, in order that he might be the better able to 
pass for lieutenant. It was always a custom with Captain G. to make 
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the midshipmen keep lieutenant’s watch for the last two years of their 
time. He also made the youngest midshipmen put the ship about 
when all hands were on deck, thereby making perfect sailors of them 
all. He treated poor Dawson with the utmost attention; had a cot 
slung in his own cabin, and his wound dressed; a musket-ball had 
struck his black silk kerchief, which turned it, then taking a slanting 
direction went through the upper part of his shoulder into the breast. 
On the following day the ball was extracted. It was a severe wound, 
and he was some time before he became convalescent. The men who 
had behaved in so cowardly a manner were put to polish the pins, 
&c. &c. every morning and evening as a punishment, that being extra 
work. However the captain said he would give them one more chance, 
and the first cutting out they should go in the boats. We soon after- 
wards arrived at Gibraltar and landed our specie. We were then refitted 
out, and was ordered up the Mediterranean; I was much pleased at 
this, as I had been informed my brother was there, in His Majesty’s 
‘ship Herald, and I looked forward with pleasure to an opportunity of 
meeting him. We soon arrived at Malta, and His Majesty’s ship 
Herald came to an anchor at the same time we did. I expected in a 
short time to shake my brother by the hand, but an officer from that 
ship came on board and informed me that my brother was no more— 
that a prize under his command had foundered within sight of the 
ship, and all hands had perished. This was indeed a severe affliction 
tome. My brother had nearly served his time, and my uncle had 
reserved all his interest to ensure his promotion. The captain, officers 
and men of the Herald spoke in the highest terms of him. We sailed 
from Malta for Toulon, off which port we arrived in a few days, and 
reached the British fleet, commanded by Lord Collingwood there. 
This was a sight delightful to look upon. 

The captain went on board of the Ville de Paris, his lordship’s ship, 
to pay his respects and receive his lordship’s commands. Our signal 
was soon made to copy orders from the Ville de Paris. I was sent on 
board; on passing the quarter-deck of that ship, on my way to the 
poop, I saw his lordship walking up and down, with his telescope 
under his arm. I could not resist making a stop, and gazing upon 
this veteran, now nearly worn out in the service of his country. He 
observed me, and said, in the most pleasing manner, ‘‘ Youngster, what 
ship is yours?” ‘* His Majesty's ship Topaze, my lord,” was my 
reply. His lordship, smiling, said, ‘« You have put your legs too fur 
through your trowsers:” alluding to my having grown beyond their 
make. He then said, ‘‘ Did an Irishman make your coat?” alluding 
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to my having worked button-holes on each side of my coat, though 
there was only one row of buttons. I copied my orders and returned 
on board highly delighted with having seen the friend and companion 
of the immortal Nelson. 

We remained with the fleet all night, and the next morning our 
signal was made to reconnoitre the French fleet in the harbour of 
Toulon. We soon were under all sail, standing in for the harbour, in 
doing which we were obliged to round Cape Siccie, upon which is 
mounted a gun, named by the British officers and seamen, Long Tom, 
by reason of its throwing a shot a considerable distance. There the 
French keep some expert gunners so as to be always ready for an 
enemy. We soon received some shots from Tom, and very well they 
were directed, but it is a difficult matter to direct a single gun from 
shore upon a ship in motion. We soon passed Long Tom, and had to 
receive the fire of a few more guns before we could get close enough to 
accomplish our design. In reconnoitering, our object is to see if the 
enemy's fleet is making any movement, whether any of them have 
sailed, or there be any fresh arrival. In doing this every officer is at 
the mast heads with a piece of paper and pencil, and marks down 
exactly the situation, class, and number of guns of each ship. These 
statements are sent to the admiral. It was usual in active service off 
this station for some ship or the other to reconnoitre every day, if the 
wind permitted. By such means we became acquainted with the whole 
of the names of the French ships and most of their captains. We were 
also in possession of all their telegraphic signals, and could often learn 
what number of ships was in the offing, and where our fleet was after 
being blown off the coast. This being done, our signal was made to 
part company, and we bore up and made all sail from the fleet, the 
captain having received instructions to cruize off Corfu, and to blockade 
some French frigates lying in that port. We arrived off Corfu, where 
we found the Belle Poule, (Captain Brisbane,) Pomone, (Capt. Barry, 
the associate of Nelson,) the Amphion, (Capt. Hosts,) and some other 
frigates and brigs of war. ; 

We were now in the theatre for active service. Slight winds gener- 
ally prevail off Corfu, Corsica, and the various islands in that part of 
the Mediterranean, aided by which the French vessels were in the 
habit of creeping along the Albanian coast in shore. Our ships could 
not im consequence get close enough to take them, we therefore used to 
attack them in boats. This was generally sharp work, for if the boats 
were not well armed the Albanians generally espoused their cause, and 
kept up a sharp fire of musquetry upon us. 
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We were all very actively employed off these islands, and took a 
great many prizes. In fact we were always cutting out; and on one 
occasion we cut out six large gun boats, which was considered a very 
brilliant thing. We suffered severely on this latter occasion in killed 
and wounded. We saw the frigates in Corfu, but they did not dare 
venture out. We had not been long on this station before one of the 
frigates made a start, she passed us during the night, and went into a 
Turkish port. The Belle Poule’s boats were cruizing, and gave infor- 
mation of it to Captain Brisbane, who made for the port, and on 
reconnoitering found she had got close under one of the Turkish 
batteries. Notwithstanding this, the captain resolved to give her 
battle; he stood in to the port and came too with springs on his cable 
alongside, and took her. Shortly after this occurrence our boats 
returned from a cruize with information that they had discovered two 
French frigates lying at anchor round the coast. On receiving this 
news, we hoisted in our boats and prepared for battle. A few days 
before this the Kingfisher sloop of war, Capt. Tritton, Lord Colling- 
wood’s first lieutenant joined us. It is somewhat curious to relate the 
manner in which he received his appointment. 

The Kingfisher was joining the fleet, and Lord Collingwood thus 
addressed his first lieutenant, ‘‘ Captain Tritton, here comes your ship.” 
Tritton had had no previous intimation from his lordship of the intended 
appointment, and, I need not add, was very much astonished. Tritton 
was always very attentive to his lordship, and on Sundays, when church 
service was performed, used always to look out the lesson for his 
lordship. In addition to this, he used to wear a coat cut @ la Colling- 
wood. His lordship was pleased with such little peculiarities, often 
declaring that when he was a midshipman he used to have his coat 
turned. Tritton also wore blue knee breeches, which his lordship very 
much admired. 

We gave Captain Tritton his fighting instructions, and we kept 
company. At length the French frigates made their appearance. 
We suffered them to come down without their perceiving us. They 
soon saw us, however, and made sail to escape. We immediately 
made all sail in chase, and about three o’clock, p. m. we were within 
gun shot of them, but the Kingfisher, being a bad sailer, was about 
thirteen miles astern of us, therefore was of no use to us; however, we 
were determined not to haul off, but commenced action. We beat 
them both off close under the guns of their own port, and they went 
into Corfu. This action was within sight of hundreds of their country- 
men on shore, and the governor among the rest, who laughed at them, 
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and said he would not have come into port without the Topaze. The 
captains of the frigates said that they would go out at some future 
time and bring us in. The governor, a brave old general, said 
he would have given any thing if they had carried us into port; so we 
were afterwards informed by Mr. White, a midshipman, belonging to 
one of the cruizers, who was a prisoner, and who had experienced the 
kind attentions of the governor. I believe he had a wish to show his 
friendship for the captain, officers, and crew. Captain G, although a 
tyrant, was a generous enemy. We took every thing almost that 
attempted to get into Corfu. On one occasion we took a very elegant 
library, the private property of the French general, and at another time 
some wine, also private property of his, which Captain G., with the 
consent of the officers and crew, sent into Corfu with a flag of truce. 
The general used to send out fruit and poultry, as a present, under a 
flag of truce, and never failed to show every civility in return. 

At the close of the action, but too late to be of any service to us, the 
Kingfisher came up. Poor Captain Tritton cried like a child when he 
found that there was no chance of coming up in time. A short time after 
this the two frigates came out. We were on some part of the Albanian 
coast, but the Pomone, Captain Barry, being off some of the islands, 
immediately stood for them. It fell a calm, and Barry got all his boats 
out to tow the Pomone down to the frigates, but just as he was within 
a few miles of them a breeze sprang up and they once more bore up 
for their port. Some time after this they came out again, and were 
taken by the Active and Cerberus after a desperate engagement, in 
which Captain Sir George Gordon lost his leg. The loss in killed and 
wounded was severe on both sides. Lord Collingwood was so much 
pleased with Captain Griffith’s conduct on the occasion of his beating 
off these two frigates, that he represented it to the lords of the ad- 
miralty ; their lordships sent out his majesty’s ship Leonidas for him 
to command, at that time one of the finest frigates in the navy. I 
need not say this was considered a very great honour. Captain G. 
went on board that ship, but I remained in the Topaze, intending to 
join a line of battle ship in the fleet of Lord Collingwood, which I 
afterwards accomplished. 

I should state what became of my wounded messmate, poor 
Dawson. I have before observed on the kindness shown to him by 
Capt. G. His wound caused the arm to wither, and of course he could 
do no duty, nor indeed would the surgeon, who was a most humane 
man, allow it. Capt. G. now turned him out of his cabin, and used the 
most brutal language to him, swore he would make him roll shot about 
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the deck to recover the use of his arm. The lieutenants took him to 
their mess. He was a very fine young man, and had been with Capt. 
G. from his youth. An opportunity now offered for his going in one 
of the cruizers to Malta to pass for lieutenant. He parted from Capt. 
G. without making a single remark, arrived at Malta, passed, and 
went to England. Mrs. Fitzherbert was his aunt, and I need not say he 
soon received his warrant as lieutenant. Mrs. Fitzherbert felt very indig- 
nant at the manner in which he had been treated, and told the prince of 
Wales of it; the prince gave him a captain’s commission, and told him 
to go and kick Capt. G. which he one day would have done had his life 
been sufficiently protracted. He had the best advice for his arm when in 
London, and was appointed to the command of an eighteen gun brig, 
but he one day slipped off one of the carronade slides, broke his thigh, 
and so injured his arm by the accident, that he survived but for a few 
days. I must state another circumstance of Capt. G. if not too revolt- 
ing to be read. We one day stood close into the Albanian coast, and 
discovered a small vessel lying in a creek. We manned and armed 
the boats, and despatched them to bring her out. I was in the launch 
with our third lieutenant. The boat carried a 12 lb. carronade, and 
we had the two men who had on a former occasion lain at the bottom 
of the boat. Mr. Sharp, our lieutenant, gave them encouraging words, 
in order on this occasion they might retrieve their credit. When 
within musket shot of the shore, the Albanians came running down the 
mountains, and gave us a warm reception. We had a very fine young 
gentleman, a midshipman, who commanded one of the boats. His 
name was Littleton, and he was represented to be a natural son of the 
late Lord Littleton. This young gentleman had been in the Topaze 
before Captain G. joined that ship; and Captain G. had no very 
great regard for him, though he was a brave young man, and much 
beloved by the ship’s company for his gentlemanly deportment. On 
- this occasion he was anxious to distinguish himself, and stretched 
ahead of all the rest of the boats, in order to be the first on board the 
enemy. He received the contents of the first fire, and every man in 
his boat was either killed or wounded ; several balls had penetrated 
his head, and he fell mortally wounded. The other boats brought the 
vessel out, and she turned out to be a bullock vessel; the bullocks, 
of course, had been landed, and all that remained was some dung. I 
think our loss in killed and wounded was sixteen; but which loss was 
little, considering the fire we were exposed to; still it was too many for 
a mere bullock vessel. Captains ought to be more careful how they 
sacrifice human life. The enemy, in this instance, was thought to be 
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@ bullock vessel before the action commenced, and was not worthy of 
the sacrifieg of one life. Lord Collingwood had a great dislike to cut- 
ting out, except in instances of necessity, such as in the case of the 
gun-boats I have before named. These are very destructive vessels, and 
can run along shore and sweep at the same time, should there be a light 
breeze or a dead calm, when vessels of a larger size cannot approach 
them. The first lieutenant was the first who returned on board the 
Topaze, and gave the melancholy news of poor Littleton and his brave 
companions. It was G.’s orders that the boats were to keep close to 
each other, and on no account to separate, which in this instance 
poor Littleton deviated from through an excess of zeal. Captain G. 
called him all the villains he could name, swore his body should not 
come on board, but should be passed into the sea like a dog. The 
wounded and dead were hoisted out of the boat with great care, and 
poor Littleton remained. The third lieutenant, Sharp, here inter- 
fered; and at length the monster consented to the corpse being 
brought on board, but said, haul him up as you would a bag of 
potatoes, and which was done. Can I describe the manner—-Gracious 
God—can my feelings allow me? Oh that the transaction were blotted 
from my memory! A rope was lowered into the boat, and two men, 
sent into the same, passed the rope round the body of deceased, and 
then the word hoist away was given, when two or three men pulled up 
the body. I saw the head of the deceased strike against one of the 
guns, and some say he spoke, but I think he must have been quite 
dead. He was soon on the gangway, in sight of the inhuman monster, 
who exclaimed, ‘* Put him into a bread bag with a shot, and throw him 
overboard.” I was on the third watch, that being Sharp’s watch, and 
he, poor fellow, was the mate of the watch. Sharp again interfered, 
and the captain at last exclaimed, ‘‘ He shall never again pass the 
quarter-deck, put him on the forecastle;” and it was done. Still he 
swore he should be put into a bread bag and thrown overboard. But 
when Captain G. was gone to bed, Sharp, being the officer of the first 
watch, read the burial service by lantern-light, and committed poor 
Littleton’s remains to the deep amid the tears of the crew then on 
deck. Sharp was deeply affected. This gallant officer, who is now a 
post-captain in the service and K.C.B., must look back to his noble 
and generous conduct on this occasion with great satisfaction. I was 
in Scotland in 1828, and was asked to dine with a Captain Wilson 
there; and at dinner I once more unexpectedly met my old friend and 
patron, Captain Sharp, and all the circumstances were vivid in his 
recollection. It is customary in the navy, for each lieutenant to have 
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a certain number of midshipmen in his watch, and the senior, being 
mate of the watch; heaves the log and marks the log-boardg I was put 
under the charge of this worthy man on my first joining the Topaze ; 
and I shall ever entertain the most lively sense of gratitude and esteem 
for him. I brought the subject up afresh, poor Sharp exclaimed, “ It 
will not bear reflection.” 

G. took on board the Leonidas but two of his followers, that being 
all who survived or were fit for service. The two gentlemen alluded 
to had nearly served their time—Mr. Fenwick and Mr. Taylor, the 
son of a surgeon at Kingston-upon-Thames. Fenwick had learned a 
little of Captain G.’s tyranny, and was not admired by the ship’s 
crew. Taylor was as fine a young man as any in the service, and 
was universally beloved by the crew; both he and Fenwick are now 
dead. When G. left, Captain H. joined the Topaze, a man about 
twenty-two years of age, a mere boy, and yet a post-captain. He 
afforded one of the instances of parliamentary influence under the 
Melville domination. All G.’s plans were deviated from, never were 
such changes made. The belaying pins were to be polished and 
kept bright, and a thousand other things ordered to be done of an un- 
necessary and irksome description. Sailors have a great aversion to 
these polishing men. 

The station of the Topaze was now changed to St. Sebastian, on the 
south coast of Spain. Lord Cochrane had done such mischief to the 
enemy by blowing up some of their strongest forts. We were off this 
coast but a short time, before we were sent by the commodore of the 
station to the fleet off Toulon. It was here for the first time I experi- 
enced a north-easter, and a dreadful gale it is. It always blows off 
the coast, and when from its effects our fleet were unable any longer 
to keep their station, they bore up for Minorca—a beautiful harbour 
capable of holding all the fleets of Europe. Lord Collingwood enter- 
tained an opinion that the French fleet would come out, and accord- 
ingly he watered the fleet by night, so anxious was his lordship to 
sail. In a short time the fleet sailed, not for Toulon, but St. Sebastian. 
His lordship well knew that the French garrison at St. Sebastian, not- 
withstanding the impregnable strength of the fortress, could not hold 
out without a fresh supply of ammunition; he therefore concluded 
that the enemy’s fleet would endeavour to relieve it. The correctness 
of his lordship’s judgment will appear. Scarce had the fleet been off 
the coast of St. Sebastian before his lordship received intelligence of 
the movement of the French fleet. On the night of the 22nd of 
October, 1809, the Pomone joined, and Captain Barry (who with in- 
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defatigable perseverance had with the Alceste watched the port of 
Toulon,) informed his lordship, that the day before several of the 
enemy's squadron had put to sea, that others were coming out when 
he left them, and that there was every appearance of the whole fleet 
being under weigh. They had a numerous convoy of transports with 
them, and as this movement was made with the first easterly wind, 
there was little doubt that they were bound to the westward. Lord 
Collingwood immediately made the signal to prepare for battle. 
Imagine the effect of such orders in the dead of the night, accompanied 
by the fire first from the admiral’s ship, then from the second in com- 
mand, and then from all the ships appointed to repeat signals; the 
drums and fifes beating to arms throughout a fleet of sixteen sail of the 
line besides frigates ; besides the noise of the necessary préparations, 
as bulk-heads being knocked down, sails stretched along the cockpit, 
the matches lit, the ports lowered, the guns double-shotted and run 
out.—Every face was lit up with a glowing expectation. His lordship 
sent three frigates to windward to give notice of their approach. On 
the following morning, soon after eight o’clock, the Voluntaire made 
the signal for a fleet to the eastward; while they continued to come 
down no alteration was made in our fleet, except by advancing two 
fast sailing ships, the Tigre, 80 guns, Captain Sir Benjamin Hallowell, 
and the Bulwark, 74 guns, Captain Flemming. The signal was now 
made for the fleet to draw into a line of battle, one ship ahead of an- 
other. It cannot be foreign to the purpose to endeavour at the defi- 
nition of a line of battle, its uses and construction; at all events, the 
reader who is unacquainted with naval discipline will not, it is pre- 
sumed, consider the explanation as being tedious. A line of battle is 
the basis of all discipline in sea fights, and is universally practised by 
all nations that are masters of any power at sea. The ships are 
extended in a straight line, either ahead or abreast of each other in as 
close a position as the weather will admit, so that at all times every 
ship may be ready to sustain, relieve, or succour each other as occasion 
may require. Thus the fleet must move to attack or receive an 
enemy in a firm and united body. This strong bulwark, being perfectly 
formed, not only prevents confusion, but it is the wisest precaution that 
thought can adopt. All other stratagems and devices avail not; valour 
and superiority of force must submit to that side where there is the 
most discipline in the uniformity and closeness of the line. How impo- 
tent is the greatest fleet scattered up and down. It is equally inca- 
pable of supporting itself or repulsing its enemies. Though courage 
without conduct, or even rashness may not always be discountenanced ; 
VOL. I. AA 
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and fortune with a capriciousness peculiar to herself may sometimes 
be pleased to exert her powers against prudence; she is, however, 
foiled in the long run and forced to yield : so true it is that the strength 
of a fleet consists not so much in the number of its ships and the 
bravery of the crews, as in the exactness in forming a disposition of 
battle and the general experience of him who commands. lt is for 
this reason that fighting in a line of battle at sea is continued to be the 
constant practice of every nation, and considered as a naval maxim, 
by all approved, and not to be dispensed with upon any consideration, 
however specious, apparently safe, and expeditious a contrary conduct 
to oppose and destroy the enemy may appear. Hence, by the instruc- 
tions established by his majesty in council, the admiral and commander- 
in-chief is directed to exercise the ships under his command, and to draw 
them frequently into lines of battle, that by a long course of practice 
and obedience in this their capital instruction, every officer may become 
proficient and acquire a thorough knowledge, ESPECIALLY those who 
have arrived at a command without any other merit than birth or 
parliamentary interest has conferred. It is the duty of every admiral, 
commanding in chief, before he proceeds to sea, to give every captain 
under his command his order of battle ; which by shewing the station 
of each ship, cannot be easily mistaken. Both the fighting and sailing 
instructions are signed by the admiral himself, and being express 
orders are not on any pretence or motive to be violated. These in- 
structions are well concerted: their principal injunction is obedience 
to the order of battle when the signal is made by the admiral to com- 
mence. Signals are the most expeditious, if not the only practical 
method of directing the different ships to keep, or endeavour their 
utmost to get into, their proper stations. Among many other means 
which entirely contribute to the support of discipline and order, it is 
directed that each ship in the line of battle shall keep within half a 
eable’s length of another; and that if our fleet should have the wind 
of the enemy, the van is to steer with the enemy’s van, and there to 
engage them. By such means every ship knows her adversary, and 
all from the foremost in the van to the rear attack them successively. 
An order is expressed in the strongest sense that words can utter it— 
there is no room for misapprehension, or for the least plea to evade it 
——that none of the ships in the fleet shall dare to pursue any part of 
the enemy’s ships till the main body is disabled or runs, and that no 
ship shall leave her station upon any pretence whatsoever. No temp- 
tation nor allurement of any sudden advantage to destroy the enemy, 
no exploit, let it be ever so considerable and well executed, can 
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extenuate the guilt of disobedience.- Junior officers are strictly 
enjoined to adhere to these articles, as they are not proper judges, and 
cannot distinguish what is necessary to bring a great design to a happy 
issue: passive obedience is their duty ; and it is the admiral alone who 
holds the power in his hands, and who is the judge of the best measures. 
Therefore, without orders or signals made by him to authorize and 
justify a ship’s breaking the line of battle, it is a subversion of all com- 
mand, bad in its example, and dreadful in its consequences. 

If a fleet begin an attack in disorder, and the ships be divided and 
incapable of succouring each other, a small opposition will increase 
the difficulty, or make it so general as to baffle every attempt at cor- 
rection. To fall into danger for want of foresight is oftentimes of 
worse consequence than losing an advantage through diffidence; and 
both these faults, though of a contrary nature, generally spring from 
the same root, viz. a want of judgment and experience. 

At ten o’clock the Pomone made signal that the enemy had dis- 
covered our fleet, and had hauled to the windward ; and that the convoy 
had separated from the ships of war. The whole force was now dis- 
covered to consist of three ships of the line, two frigates of the first 
class, two smaller frigates or store ships, and a convoy of about thirty 
sail. Lord Collingwood ordered Rear Admiral Martin with eight of the 
best sailing ships in the fleet to chase them. Our signal and that of 
the Pomone were made to destroy such of the convoy as we could 
come up with, and in the evening we sunk and burnt many of them. 
The enemy's ships of the line before dark were out of sight, and the 
chasing squadron not much advanced. The next morning four sail 
were seen, which we immediately chased till evening, when from the 
shoal water and the wind being direct on shore near the entrance of 
the Rhine, it became necessary to keep to the wind during the night. 
The following morning the same ships were seen and chased between 
Cette and Frontignan, where they ran on shore; two of them—an 
eighty gun ship, bearing a rear admiral’s flag, and a seventy-four—at 
the latter place, and one ship of the line and a frigate at the former. 
From the shoal water and intricacy of the navigation it was impossible 
to get close enough to the two line of battle ships near Frontignan to 
attack them on shore. 

On the following day we sent the boats to sound, intending to buoy up 
the channel and if possible to attack the enemy: but they perceived our 
intention, and at about ten o'clock at night blew them up. This was a 
most awful sight, the ships being full of powder intended for the 
supply of the French army in Spain. The convoy which had separated 
from the squadron now became the object of attention; they had 
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under the protection of an armed store ship two bombards and a 
zebeck, made for the Bay of Rosas. Lord Collingwood ordered the 
Apollo frigate to reconnoitre the Bay of Rosas to see how many vessels 
were there, and how far they were in a situation to be assailable. 

The following day, Lord C. appointed the Tigre, eighty guns, Cum- 


berland, seventy-four, together with the Voluntaire, Apollo, Topaze— 


frigates, the Philomel, and several sloops, under the orders of Sir Benja- 
min Hallowell, to bring them out if possible, or to destroy them. The 
state of the wind and sea not permitting us to get close enough to the 
enemy, volunteers were selected to cut them out with our boats; for 


which operation several volunteers from Lord Collingwood’s ship joined - 


us. After dark, our ships bore up for the bay, and anchored about 
five miles from the castle of Rosas, under the protection of which 
castle, Trinity Fort, and of several other newly erected batteries, the 
convoy, consisting of eleven vessels, five of them well armed, were 
moored. The ships boats being arranged in separate divisions, the 
whole were put under the orders of the first lieutenant of the Tigre 
(Lieutenant Taylor) and they proceeded to the attack. The enemy, 
although he could have had no previous intimation of such an enter- 
prize, was vigilant and completely on his guard. His frigate was enclosed 
in boarding nettings, and had a gun boat advanced ahead of her on 
the look out. The frigate soon challenged us, and fired the alarm 
gun; upon which our boats advanced with their crews in the highest 
degree of animation, filling the air with their cheers. Each division 
took the part allotted to it; the frigate was boarded on all points, and 
carried in about thirty minutes, notwithstanding the gallant resistance 
which the enemy made; we having three times cleared their quarter 
deck and their captain being slain. All the enemy’s armed vessels 
were equally well defended, but the British seamen and marines, being 
determined to subdue them, were not to be repelled. Besides the 
opposition made by the vessels, the guns from the castle, the forts in 
the bay, the gun boats, and musquetry from the beach, kept up 
a constant fire upon us. 

After we had taken the frigate, (which was full of troops besides 
their ship’s complement), and the men had surrendered as prisoners of 
war, we left a few hands on board in order to bring her out; when 
finding our boats had quitted in order to attack the rest of the vessels, 
the men on board rose and killed many of our men; we consequently 
were compelled to renew the attack, and in a few minutes shé was 
again in our possession. The batteries from the shore were now firing 
into her, not caring for their own countrymen. This act of barbarous 
warfare compelled us to adopt a measure, though justifiable by the 
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laws of war in such a case, is revolting to humanity; we rolled two 
large barrels full of tar near the mainmast and set fire to the capture, 
the fire ran up the rigging like lightning. No time was to be lost in 
making our escape, and we left the ship quickly as possible. It was 
an awful sight to see the Frenchmen on board; all those who could 
swim jumped overboard, the remainder clung to the yard arms and bow- 
sprit, imploring mercy. Alas! it was too late; the ship was full of 
powder, and blew up with a dreadful noise. Some of the sparks 
ignited a magazine on shore, which also blew up at the same time. 

It would have been impossible for us to take any of the captives out 
of the ship, for their number on board the frigate alone amounted to 
more than our boats’ crews, and their former treachery rendered any 
such an attempt exceedingly perilous. It was as light as mid-day in 

the bay in consequence of the blaze of the vessels on fire. I could 
distinctly see the soldiers load their musquets and fire at us on shore. 

On the opening of the day every vessel was either burnt or brought 
off with the aid of the light winds, which then blew from the land; and 
the whole of the convoy that came from Toulon, for the supply of the 
French army in Spain, were destroyed. The previous arrangement 
made by Captain Sir Benjamin Hallowell for this attack displayed a 
degree of judgment and foresight which have always distinguished that 
officer in every service in which he has been employed. He was the 
companion and friend of Nelson, and presented him with his coffin, 
made out of the mainmast of the L’Orient, one of the French line 
of battle ships blown up at the battle of the Nile. 

Lord Collingwood, in his despat¢hes to the Admiralty on the occa- 
sion, says, ‘“‘ | cannot conclude this narrative without an expression 
of the sentiments which the execution of this bold enterprise has in- 
spired me with, and my respect and admiration for those who per- 
formed it. Lieut. Taylor led to the assault in a most gallant manner, 
and was followed by the other officers as if each was ambitious of his 
place, and desired to be first, the whole party bravely maintained the 
character which British seamen have established for themselves. Many 
officers in the fleet were desirous of being volunteers in this service. 
I could not resist the earnest requests of Lieut. Lord Viscount Bal- 
gonie, the Hon. J. A. Maude, and the Hon. W. Waldegrave, of the 
Ville de Paris, to have the command of boats in which they displayed 
that spirit which is inherent in them.” 

Sir Benjamin, in his official letter to Lord C. states, ‘‘ The spirited 
manner in which Lieut. Taylor led on the boats to the attack com- 
manded the admiration of every one present, and the gallant manner 

in which he was supported, reflects the highest honour on every person 
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employed on this severe service. When your lordship is informed that 
the vessels (of the enemy), besides being of themselves well manned 
and armed, were also defended by very strong batteries on shore, I 
trust your lordship will consider it equal in gallantry and judgment 
to any exploit which has occurred under your lordship’s command. 
Our loss has been severe. I regret the death of Mr. Cadwell, master’s 
mate of the Tigre ; he has left a widowed mother in distressed circum- 
stances, who looked to him for comfort and support.” Poor soul! 
she was intitled to no pension, and, as I am informed, she never 
received any subsidy, patronage, or protection, from the government.” 
(To be continued. ) 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONNET ADDRESSED TO WILLIAM ETTY, Ese. 


WRITTEN AFTER SEEING HiS PICTURE OF HYLAS AND THE NYMPHS 
AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY FOR 
THE PRESENT YEAR. 





NoTH1NG in common with these later times 
Haih thy fine spirit, Etty. Nought to thee 
Imports it what the last deformity 

Ordain’d by Fashion for her fickle Mimes. 

Beneath far Grecian or Italian climes 
Thy happy dwelling ever seems to be, 

And all thy Nymphs keep their full -beauty free, 

As in that golden age renowned in ancient rhymes. 






Hero, descending in the starless night 
The dark, sea-beaten stairs of her lone tower, 
And clasping to her bosom, warm and white, 
Her lover’s eager cheek +—Hylas, i’ the power 
Of the amorous guardians of the Mysian river— 
These are thy fitting themes, and these shall crown thy name for ever. 
VanpDYkeE Brown. 
July 6, 1833. 


* Had her poor son fallen nearer home, in a less popular service, and under the 
observance of a more liberal ministry, she might have obtained two hundred pounds 
at the least, without the recommendation of so distinguished an officer as Sir B. 
Hallowell. 

+ Mr. Etty exhibited an admirable sketch in oil, illustrative of the story of Hero 
and Leander, I think about seven or eight years back. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MAGAZINE OF FINE ARTS. 


Newark, July 7, 1833. 
S1r,—I am too well aware of the trouble, not to say annoyance, you 
must be continually subject to by correspondents, who write too fre- 
quently without any thing worthy of communication. Impressed, 
however, as I am with this feeling, I cannot help on this particular 
occasion being guilty, I fear, of the very crime I am noticing. Having, 
upon recurring to a late number of your valuable work, been impressed 
with the consideration of what you must have experienced in penning 
the observations contained in the first page of the Number for May 
last, wherein you observe, ‘‘ Among the vehement communications of 
some of our young friends, &c.” and, ‘‘ assailed as we have been with 


the fears of a few elderly gentlemen, &c.” it occurred to me, that it 
might possibly not be unacceptable to you to be informed, that one, 
at least, of your readers, who has been a subscriber from the com- 


mencement of the work, cannot but express himself as highly pleased 
by your announcement (April, 1833, p. 434) of “ availing yourself of 
the opportunity you intend to afford (your readers) for a discursive 
range of instruction.” Your last Numbers, being in that way, have, 
sir, [ assure you, afforded me infinite pleasure and satisfaction. The 
critique on Knowles’s play (No. 2), the article on Hilton (No. 3), &c. 
afford a most agreeable variety. 

My firm opinion is, that for want of the variety of matter you have 
so judiciously introduced, the various publications of your prede- 
cessors, that is, ‘‘ The Magazine of the Fine Arts,” ‘ Annals of the 
Fine Arts,” ‘‘ The Somerset House Gazette,” and ‘ The Artist,” by 
P. Hoare (to each of which in their turn I have been a regular sub- 
scriber, and not therefore you will conclude among the number of your 
“‘ young friends”), have been successively relinquished. 

Wishing you every success in a publication so highly valuable to 
the public at large, 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
A Constant READER. 







































Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ARNOLD'S MAGAZINE OF FINE ARTS. 





July 8th, 1833. 

Sir,—Guided, as you have been, by that strict impartiality your 
pages never fail to evince, I cannot but feel confident that the same 
liberal feeling which prompted the observations contained in your late 
number (for June), respecting the lamented Bonington, and, more 
particularly, the neglect his productions have experienced in the 
vicinity of his birth, will not fail to suggest to you the propriety, not 
to say the justice, of admitting into some corner of your forthcoming 
print the reply to those same observations, as it appeared in the last 
Nottingham Journal, a copy of which I have the honour of transmitting 
by this day’s post. 

In a letter, under the signature of Nottinghamiensis, will be found, 
if I mistake not, reasons for concluding that the animadversions con- 
tained in the remarks alluded to have been, in part, unadvisedly 
penned, and, in consequence thereof, undeservedly applied. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
A Constant Reaper. 


The following is the letter to which our correspondent refers :— 





FINE ARTS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NOTTINGHAM JOURNAL. 





Sir,—lIn the last number of the “‘ Library of the Fine Arts,” which 
came under my notice only the other day, are introduced remarks so 
exceedingly severe, and as far as the lamented native artist is con- 
cerned, so entirely undeserved, that I cannot, under the deep anxiety 
that I feel for the honour of the county, and the apprehension lest 
they be suffered to pass into general circulation, unaccompanied by 
that vindication which, happily, I have it in my power to adduce—I 
cannot, I say, refrain from intruding myself upon your notice ; feeling 
more especially, as I do, so thoroughly assured that not only yourself, 
but every thinking well-wisher to the county of Nottingham, must ex- 
perience regret, were he for one moment-to believe that we could, even 
in a remote degree, be deserving of reproach at once so galling, and 
to an intellectual community, so very degrading. 

Now, Mr.. Editor, although I cannot but lament that there is, 
unfortunately, too much ground for believing (as, indeed, in your 
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own excellent Journal it hath not long ago been observed) that we are 
most sadly neglectful of our own sons of genius, still, in the case 
of Bonington there is, it cannot be denied, much to be said in 
extenuation of the charge brought against us, viz. the want of patron- 
age, in respect more particularly of that artist. 

Before pétusing the remarks alluded to, I must beg it to be kept in 
mind, that Bonington’s professional career was pursued altogether in 
a foreign land, his parents having left England when he was only a 
youth, and that it has not been until very lately that his merits have 
been either known or even spoken of, in a general way, in this 
country. This will readily be believed, when the following particulars 
respecting him are fairly considered, and which, it is somewhat curious 
to remark, appeared in a preceding number of the very publication in 
which the animadversions in question are at this moment so un- 
sparingly fulminated against us. 

In No. 14 of the “ Library of Fine Arts” for March, 1832, it is 
related, that ‘‘ from his settlement at Paris we must date Bonington’s 
commencement as an artist. His genius, when at Nottingham, was 
merely exercised on insignificant subjects. In Paris, the works of 
Bonington always met with extensive patronage, whether they were 
his water-colour or oil paintings; but to his own countrymen in Eng- 
land he was long unknown. It was not till February, 1826, that the 
generality of Englishmen were aware of the genius they might boast 
of; it was then he exhibited at the British Institution two views on the 
French coast, which excited much attention.” It is further added, 
that ‘“‘ not many years before his death, before, however, he was 
known in England, he undertook a journey to visit the place of 
his birth (Arnold) near Nottingham. It was from no feeling of desire 
of associating with any of its inhabitants, but simply of once more 
seeing the place; for knowing, as he did, the cause of his father’s 
leaving the town, he would not torture himself with the chance of 
being shunned by any of his former friends, and he could not even 
bring himself to the resolution of visiting the H s, with whom he 
had been considered almost as a son.” 

‘< It is remarked as extraordinary,” continues his biographer, “ that 
Bonington should never have sent any works for exhibition to Eng- 
land before 1826; but no doubt the extensive patronage he received 
in France, combined with the general interest which he must have felt 
for the place where he had been nurtured, strongly actuated his 
feelings on this point.” 

Surely, then, Sir, it cannot be matter of surprise, and as surely still 
less imputed to us as subject of blame, that the works of this un- 
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fortunate artist should not have found their way into a remote county 
like ours, at a time when, even in the metropolis, his name had been 
almost, if not generally speaking, altogether unknown; and that more 
particularly, when it is upon record that he not only studiously 
shunned (and who, alas! is there that can fail to lament the afflictive 
motive for his so doing?) but that he was painfully averse from any, even 
the very least mention of his name, either in the place or the vicinity of 
his birth! And again, as to his having, among the aspirants to fame, 
‘*¢ exhibited at the British Institution two views on the French coast,” 
it is well known to every one acquainted with matters of the kind, that 
unlike the Royal Academy at Somerset House, the display of such 
works in that exhibition is open only at the time of year when, to use a 
familiar phrase, London is thin, and before country gentlemen have 
arrived for their annual visit among the novelties of the town; so that 
an artist, whose productions were to be seen exclusively in the Spring 
exhibition of the British Gallery might appear there for even years 
together, and yet, excepting under some unheard-of neglect of ex- 
cellence, remain perfectly unknown in the more distant provinces : of 
this ’tis impossible to entertain a doubt. 

Most truly happy am I therefore in the reflection, that as far as 
Bonington is concerned, the county of Nottingham cannot be deemed 
obnoxious—to blame; and that this sin, at least, which has thus been 
(inconsiderately, no doubt) attributed to us, shall not be laid to our 
charge. 

This most refreshing feeling, 1 do assure you, Mr. Editor, is very 
materially heightened by the consoling reflection, that with so very en- 
lightened and so liberal minded a public as our own, possessed, too, 
as has been remarked, of “ such means! such wealth! such prin- 
cipalities !” these repeated admonitions may not be without use, and 
that, like our spirited neighbours in Yorkshire, in Warwickshire, &c., 
we—that is, ‘‘ this our favoured county”—shall not for ever ‘ remain 
the lifeless blank that it is—the mere lack-lustre blot,” as ‘¢ Amateur” 
has so keenly expressed it, ‘‘ in the luminous hemisphere of taste.” 
Forbid it, Heaven ! 

“ Perhaps no country,” it hath been long ago observed, ‘“‘ is so 
negligent of its fame as Britain.” 

In the hope that our eyes may at length be opened to our real 
interest, and to the attainment of that respect'which the cultivation of 
the Fine Arts never fails to command, Oh! ‘ sua si bona norint !” 

I remain, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
NoTTINGHAMIENSIS. 


June 28, 1833. 





ON PATRONAGE AND PREJUDICE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ARNOLD'S MAGAZINE OF THE FINE ARTS. 
Non veribus sed operibus credite. 


Sin,—The very ably written article in the last number of your 
Magazine, signed Vandyke Brown, has induced me once more to pre- 
sume upon your goodness, in requesting an insertion of the following 
remarks upon his objections to the suggestions of my former commu- 
nication on the subject of Patronage and Prejudice, (vide No. 11, 
page 108); and that whether his objections may be considered conclu- 
sive or not by some of your readers; yet I trust that before sentence 
is pronounced by any one, I may be permitted to be heard on the 
other side of the question, as I doubt not but, under the same gentle- 
manly candour and liberality with which my opponent in opinion has 
expressed his dissent, I may calculate with some degree of certainty in 
not only turning the balance in favour of the sentiments of my friend 
Maguilp, but also obtain an admission from Vandyke Brown himself 
of the full weight of my argument. 

In the first place Vandyke Brown, while he fully agrees with the 
premises upon which Mr. Maguilp builds his complaint, most unfortu- 
nately makes his commencement by a candid confession that he is one 
of the prejudiced himself! he says ‘ It is not surprising then that the 
visitor should begin with those which come from the pencils of his 
favorite artists; I pursue this course myself.” Now I would say how 
is it possible for a person to have a favorite, and not to possess par- 
tiality or prejudice? If so, and he hath prejudice, how far is it pos- 
sible to give fair play to the merits of those whom he may not have 
heard “ extolled as some choice specimen of art?” I am disinclined to 
admit that he is not ‘‘ a whit less sensible of the merits of others when 
he reaches them ;” for this reason, when he goes to his prejudiced 
favorite he admires, and feels so delighted, that he thinks it the ne 
plus ultra of painting, and he will hereafter be very likely, (unless he 
be superhuman), most unconsciously to measure all other pictures by 
the standard of this favorite, and thus judge of Art by Art, instead of 
the more true standard, Nature. For instance, should this darling 
favorite be of the school of Rembrandt, he will feel, nay he cannot 
avoid feeling, an indifference to all such works as have not the dark 
and powerful chiaroscuro of that master; or if a Caravaggio, Titian, 
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Corregio, &c. &c. the deep tones, brilliant colouring, or delicate hand- 
ling, &c. of these artists. Now if I may not be too bold in venturing 
an opinion, I should say that the most honest and fair plan, and such 
as many of my friends adopt, is decidedly the best; which is, Jf they 
must have a catalogue, not to look at this or that particular picture 
first, but to walk leisurely through the exhibition, and select what in 
their own estimation is the best, or possesses the greatest merit, and 
then give the meed of approbation, without fear or favour, as they 
may deserve; such I understand to be Maguilp's intention; and if 
there be anything more “ forced and illiberal” in that, than in a per- 
son going to see the work of a favorite, or to join in the chaunt of 
fame to those of so much “ extolled” eminence, then I confess my 
friend’s argument to be defeated. I feel inclined to go a great way 
with the idea of a danger to the uncultivated mind being misled by 
mistaking ‘‘ the meretricious for the natural and chaste ; ” but perhaps 
this brings me to a more settled conviction, that in forming his judg- 
ment by the great names in the catalogues, he will, as I observed 
before, measure art by art rather than by nature; for all must know 
what is true to nature, and a very little education and careful exami- 
nation will make him competent to perceive what is not only a faithful 
representation of her, but what is founded upon true principles of 
pure taste and refined feeling. I would ask, do none of these painters 
of high sounding names and distinguished titles make use of a mere- 
triciousness of style, and extravagant gaudiness of colour? It must 
be admitted they do; it would be invidious to mention names, or else 
they would easily be found, and not a few who exceed what is ‘‘ natu- 
ral and chaste.” If then, forsooth, those who have a predilection for 
art, and yet an uncultivated taste, are to take their catalogues in their 
hands as the best guide to judgment, they will find as much, nay 
more injudicious use of crome yellow, red lead, and asphaltum, in 
these men to mislead them, as in any meretricious works of the more 
humble, though in many instances equally highly talented and obscure 
artists ; I therefore cannot see how it is possible to teach people to 
know what is good by the catalogue. If all the great sounding names 
were never in error, and the R. A.’s as well as the rest were infallible, 
then I admit there might be some instruction conveyed; but if we 
admire men because they are favorites, we must necessarily fall into 
the great error at times of admiring blemishes and failures for beauties 
and perfections, and I should not wonder but it is here the axe cuts at 
the root of that advancement of English art, which it will take cen- 
turies and a world of labour to overcome. 
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I must not omit to notice Vandyke Brown’s very ingenious idea of 
a person being compelled to turn over a bookseller’s whole stock to 
find the best. I shall be straining a point to admit this to be in keep- 
ing, however that may be, it must be allowed of authors as with other 
things that 





Many a gem of purest ray serene 
* * * * . * * 
Is doom’d to waste its sweetness in the desert air. 

And an evil is not the less because of the impossibility of discovering 
a remedy. Many a valuable work that may have sent the author 
broken hearted to the grave, lies covered with dust upon the shelf of 
the bookseller, while more fortunate men, of probably less sterling 
material, have been among the blessed “extolled,” and have enjoyed 
the luxuries of a rapid fortune, or what is yet more estimable, a last- 
ing fame. 

With regard to the public being the only real patrons of art, whether 
this be the fact or not, perhaps after the authority of authors of litera- 
ture, it will be the height of folly and impertinence in those beings 
yclept painters, (that perhaps are considered by them as only se- 
condary and inferior in intellect and observation to their brothers of 

the quil), to dare to deny; at the same time two or three facts will 
authorize the entertaining a modest doubt upon the subject; I would 
ask, does not the public voice condemn the system and illiberal feeling 
of the Royal Academy, as to their hanging the pictures, and indeed 
their general proceedings? and yet these gents still go on as they 
wist, and look down with a laugh of contempt upon public opinion, 
yet still the public visit and patronize it! Have not the public begun 
to cry down the system of the British Institution, as may be seen in 
your magazines—but has it any effecc? Again, although it is ad- 
mitted that the Society of British Artists is founded upon more equit- 
able and just principles than Somerset House, does the public crowd 
more to Suffolk Street than the Royal Academy exhibitions? Let us 
look again at the old Society of Water Colour Painters, which con- 
sists of a certain body of men who keep the loaves and fishes to them- 
selves, and indeed the establishment altogether is condemned for an 
illiberal and selfish feeling towards their talented brothers of the easel 
—and this circumstance having given rise to a more generous and ho- 
nourable society which has been formed in Bond Street, and which the 
public certainly cannot but approve ;—but do the public patronize the 
new society more than the old—do they countenance it more by their 
attendance and purchases? No; the fact is, what is every person's 
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business is no one’s, and the public will go where they can get the 
most and the cheapest.» Much has been said and sung about public 
voice and public opinion, yet in all things, even in a political view, 
both a Pitt and a Fox, a Wellington and a Grey, have found out the 
rottenness of the staff of public opinion, and have been obliged to 
throw it overboard, and be guided by more substantial means, as occa- 
sion required. It is strange if authors have found out so much, that 
they cannot have had the penetration to discover that it is no difficult 
matter to gull the public: only get up some extraordinary novelty, 
and let the press only sugar and butter it well, be it the work of either 
politician or painter, if it is not readily swallowed it will be the first 
time since I have learnt to read or had the use of my visual organs. 
How again is it to be accounted for, if the public are ‘ the only real 
patrons of art,” that in our exhibitions, either metropolitan or pro- 
vincial, so many of the works of acknowledged excellence and first- 
rate ability remain unsold, and are returned to their respective. artists, 
while several of a different class obtain purchasers—why is it these 
“‘ real patrons” so often neglect tlie deserving men of genius? I feel 
assured, in my own mind, that were it not for certain individual persons 
stepping forward occasionally and rewarding merit, it would be a sorry 
prospect indeed for the artist. It certainly makes a very pretty figure 
in speech to talk of the “ patient calm enjoyment with which the true 
worshipper of art sits at his easel,” or with Mr. Hazlit ‘envy the 
comfort and satisfaction of Jan Steen and Gerrard Dow”—if you 
could cause an act of parliament to pass that each of these ‘ true wor- 
shippers of the easel ” were never to enjoy the blessedness of matrimony, 
or that the country should take care of his offspring, he might then 
sit at his easel, “‘ the world forgetting and the world forgot;” but if 
Mr. Vandyke Brown has ever had an opportunity of getting a peep 
behind the scenes, he would be ready to admit that all men of talent 
are not rolling in happiness and luxury; that it is a difficult thing to 
forget the world when the necessities of a family press, im so many 
instances, upon the recollections of the devotee to the art. Should 
these remarks meet the eye of a certain class of my brother artists, 
they- will well know the truth of the observation. Whether artists 
have or have not a right to marry becomes a matter for future con- 
sideration ; but if they conceive, that with all the other part of his 
majesty’s liege subjects, they have a right, then let some little thought 
and consideration be bestowed for those who may be great geniuses 
and yet have other inducements for study than mere pleasure. Having 
thus endeavoured to vindicate my friend Maguilp’s opinion, by show- 
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ing that to have a favoriée, or to go to see the works of favorites, or 
indeed the idea of favoritism in any shape whatever, implies prejudice, 
—that where prejudice exists, it is impossible to avoid unfairness and 
partiality —that such a system is ruinous in the extreme to those rising 
artists who have not obtained great names—that there certainly is 
more danger in the use of catalogues than would occur were they to 
be abolished, or only the titles of the pictures given—and also that the 
real lover of the Fine Arts is unjust, in looking for certain “‘ choice bits 
of the exhibition” by mere names of artists; and that the ignorant 
cannot receive proper instruction as to what is excellent by the use of 
the catalogue, but may be more misled by it—that it is a wrong prin- 
ciple to go on to bow the knee “ in homage to known merit,” thereby 
sailing with the stream, and, as the old saying has it, “‘ greasing fat 
sows.” But as to those puppies who wish to learn to prate about a 
picture ‘‘ as well as other folks,” they are a set of fluttering butter- 
flies, who cannot have any due weight in society—they are the mere 
- echo of other men’s voices. Should I have been rather abrupt and 
strong in my manner of expressing and explaining, I beg my respected, 
though unknown friend, Vandyke Brown, will pardon me ; I have been 
led to quote him, as he quoted me, not from a spirit of retaliation 
but as a matter of necessity, and in thus apologising I take my leave, 
and am, Sir, your obedient servant, 





Puito ARTEs. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


REMARKS ON THE DESIGNS FOR THE NEW 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 











(With a View.) 


Ir after making a tour through the improved districts of the metro- 
polis,—after gazing at the luxurious splendour of some of our fashion- 
able shops,—after walking through such an elegant al fresco gallery 
as the Lowther Arcade, which has as much the air of a place of 
amusement as of business,—after admiring the palace-like club-houses 
at the west end, and some of the equally palace-like “ halls” now in 
progress at the east end,— if after beholding these a foreigner were to 
proceed ta visit the place where our two houses of parliament assemble, 
equally great would be his surprise, although not quite so compli- 
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mentary in its nature. Instead of the elegance and commodiousness, 
the air of dignity and opulence, which had previously excited his 
admiration,,he would here be struck by the reverse of those qualities 
—by meanness and insignificance; and when in St. Stephen’s chapel 
might imagine that he had wandered into the lecture room of some 
mechanics’ institute. Almost the only part that has any architectural 
pretension is the staircase and gallery forming the royal entrance, 
erected a few years ago by Sir J. Soane.* All the rest is sufficiently 
insipid and uncouth; and the House of Commons itself is as tasteless 
—not to say mean—as can well be conceived; while it is as incom- 
modious as it is ugly. 

Such being the case, it might have been expected that Mr. Hume’s 
motion for rebuilding the present house, or rather for erecting another 
in lieu of it, would have met with no opposition, especially coming 
from one who cannot be accused of inattention to public economy. 
It was, nevertheless, negatived by a majority of two to one. There is 
every reason, however, to suppose that the subject will be brought for- 
ward again next session, and we hope with better success. Plans had 
been submitted to a committee by several of our most eminent archi- 
tects, viz. Sir J. Soane, Sir J. Wyattville, Blore, Burton, Deering, 
Goodwin, and Savage, besides one or two others who are at present 
less known in the profession ; and in the ideas put forth in this col- 
lection of designs there is certainly no lack of variety, for notwith- 
standing that all are intended for the alteration or extension of an 
existing pile of buildings, they differ exceedingly from each other; so 
much so, indeed, that it would be a task of some difficulty and 
tediousness to compare them to,ether, even were it possible to explain 
their dissimilarities without exhibiting the plans themselves. All that 
we can do is to advert to a few circumstances, and that briefly. 

The sole point in which they nearly all agree is in converting the 
present house into a lobby exclusively for the members, and erecting 
another beyond it. Still here there is much difference of architectural 
opinion, some proposing to place the new house in a direct line with 
the present one; and others, to erect it between the east end of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel and the library, that is, on the site of what is now 
Mr. Ley’s house, but extended much farther on the east. Besides 
differences of this kind, there are numerous others between those plans 


* These are good specimens or Sir John’s peculiar style, exhibiting most of its 
merits, with comparatively few of its defects; more fanciful than classical, but pic- 
turesque and expressive: incongruous if tried by the buckram book-rules of the pro- 
fession, yet consistent in inconsistency and also in character and feeling. 
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which agree as to either of the above circumstances. One, for instance, 
entirely insulates the house, except on the west side, where it is 
attached either to St. Stephen’s Chapel or a new lobby, consequently 
provides little more than a single point of communication and access. 
A second still insulates the house, as regards the general mass of 
buildings, but surrounds it with an external corridor. A third adds a 
spacious lobby to the corridors, and a gallery to the lobby, forming a 
direct approach independently of the present house ur member's 
lobby. A fourth contemplates the erection of a spacious new edifice, 
extetidling“from the speaker's residence on the north to the library on 
the south; and comprising, in addition to the house itself, a great 
number of vestibules, corridors, committee rooms, &c. Equal diversity 
prevails as to the form to be adopted for the house itself; besides the 
regular circle and octagon, we have various parallelograms, combiua- 
tions of the semicircle, ellipses, or ovals, to say nothing of many 
minor particulars which cannot be readily expressed. 

Sir John Soane’s design is by no means conspicuous for any of that 
fancy and contrivance in which he has indulged upon former occa- 
sions ; in fact, it purposes doing little more than carrying out a build- 
ing for the new house, immediately from the east end of the present 
one; and forming a somewhat better but not very spacious approach 
westward of this latter. With the exception of being more spacious, 
it does not seem to have much to recommend it in preference to the 
actual house. Although the end facing the speaker’s chair is a semi- 
circle, the general dimensions are those of an oblong or parallelogram, 
75 feet by 62; so that too large a proportion of the members are 
placed directly facing each other, and separated by a comparatively 
narrow area constituting the floor of the house. 

If, however, we are not particularly cap.ivated with Sir John’s plan, 
we think that of the other knight is even less eligibie. The former 
has, at least, the merit of economy, because it merely proposes erect- 
ing a new house at the east end of the present one, in such a manner 
as not to interfere at all with any of the existing buildings. Sir 
Jeffry, on the contrary, instead of placing the new house in a line with 
the old one places it to the south-east, and forms a new and extensive 
lobby, on the site of Mr. Ley’s house. Yet, alihough he innovates so 
considerably, he has by no means produced the convenience ‘that 
under such circumstances might reasonably have been anticipated. As 
there is no corridor round the house, and but one entrance from the 
lobby, access to the different seats, in a house so much larger than the 
old one, would by no means present that facility which it ought to do. 
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Besides this, the form itself has little to recommend it, either as regards 
elegance or suitableness, the general plan being a square of about 80 
feet by 67, or rather a parallelogram of 80 by 40, with a lesser paral- 
lelogram or deep recess on the side facing the speaker’s chair of 60 
feet by 25; so that the Speaker would be in the centre of one of the 
longer sides of the room, which would in our opinion be at least rather 
objectionable. For want of a section, we cannot say how Sir Jeffry 
has proportioned the apartment as to height, or how he purposes to 
combine these two parallelograms as regards architectural appearance, 
but we should think it difficult to produce any tolerable effect. Sup- 
posing the height to be proportioned to the larger parallelogram, that 
is to an area of 80 feet by 40, it would be too low as regards the entire 
space, yet if adapted to the latter, much too lofty in respect to the 
former. 

Excess of height in the house itself is particularly striking in Mr. 
Savage’s design, which plausible as it appears at first sight, will not 
bear a very strict examination. This gentleman has adopted a perfect 
circle for his plan (54 feet in diameter by 47 high), with two tiers of 
galleries in the upper part formed by forty arches in each tier, and 
with a third range of as many windows above them. However well 
calculated such a shape may be for general appearance, it is obvious 
that the architect has been aware of the incompatibility of it, he hav- 
ing thought proper in a great measure to counteract it; since, instead 
of arranging the benches so as to accord with it, he has curved them 
from a centre at the back of the speaker’s chair, bringing them down 
one behind the other within a few feet of that station. The conse- 
quence of this is, that while the ‘‘ floor” of the house is exceedingly 
contracted, and there is only a narrow alley leading to the “ bar,” the 
benches being all in the same direction, there are no fewer than four- 
teen rising one behind the other, so that the Speaker would be con- 
siderably below the majority of them, and almost hemmed in at the 
bottom at what would very much resemble the pit of a theatre. There 
is one inconvenience, too, by no means inconsiderable in itself, which 
appears to have escaped Mr. Savage's attention. Were the Speaker, 
as his name should seem to imply, the orator and not the auditor of 
the assembly, the most important consideration would be to seat the 
members favourably in regard to him, rather than as respects each 
other. In a church, a lecture room, a concert room, or a theatre, the 
attention of the auditory is directed towards a certain given point ; here, 
on the contrary, there can be no such fixed point ; and according there- 
fore to Mr. Savage’s plan, it might frequently happen that a member 
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addressing the house would be stationed behind by far the greater num- 
ber of benches, so that those at the greatest distance from him would 
experience the additional inconvenience of having their backs towards 
him. We question also whether the galleries would be found very well 
contrived for hearing and seeing, especially from the back. seats, the 
arches which form them being only three feet wide, while the piers are 
half that thickness both in depth and in front. Lastly, the height* is 
‘so considerable in proportion to the diameter, that the ceiling being 
nearly flat—which is certainly not the most eligible form of covering 
for a circular area—the whole would look.far too much like a well. 
Mr. Bardwell has also adopted a circular plan, but far more 
judiciously than Mr. Savage, and with far greater effect; that is, the 
lower part of the room and the members’ gallery are circular, while 
the upper part is an octagon, with a large Gothic window on each of 
its sides, and as many doors in the circle below. This plan, which is 
avowedly upon the principle of an ancient chapter-house, has much to 
recommend it, and the combination of the circle and octagon con- 
tributes to variety, without occasioning any want of harmony. Instead 
of occupying his area by a steep hill of benches, on which none of the 
members would be facing each other, Mr. Bardwell disposes his seats 


concentrically with the large circle, so as to leave a clear space of 
twenty feet diameter in the middle of the room, besides that in front 
of the speaker’s chair. 


* Mr. Decimus Burton errs in the opposite extreme, for although his room is 
‘about thirty feet longer than the diameter of Mr. Savage’s he makes it seventeen 
feet lower. ‘ 

In order to bring into one view the difference as regards dimensions, we here sub- 
join a list of them, which will greatly facilitate a comparison between the different 
designs in respect to. that particular. 

The present House of Commons . . 61 feet by 32 
SirJ.Soane’s . . . ... . . T5by62, height 42 
Sir J. Wyattville . . . . . . . 86 by 86 

Savage ...... . . . . &&#diameter, height 47 
Bardwell. . . . .. =. . . . 60 diameter, height 50 
Blore . ..... . .- . . . 80diameter 
Goodwin. . ...... . . 66by65, height 49 
Decimus Burton . . . . . . . 82by 62, ‘height 30 
Basevi . . ...... + « G&by 46, height 36 
ME 6 tn 6 to te, i _ 80 by 55. 


It will hence be seen that the height of Mr, Savage’s room is actually something 
less than either Mr. Bardwell’s or Mr. Goodwin’s ; yet the difference of the other 
dimensions being considered, it is proportionally much more. Mr. Bardwell’s is 
‘three feet higher, although its diameter is only six feet greater; but then the vaulting 
of the roof springs at a height only thirty-two feet from the floor. 
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Somewhat similar in the general idea of its plan to the preceding, 
but far less happy in its treatment, is Mr. Blore’s design. This gen- 
tléman has made choice of an octagon with only five equal sides, two 
of the remaining ones being narrower, and that between them consider- 
ably wider, than the others. This latter, which faces the Speaker, is 
also recessed to the depth of about 16 feet for the purpose of galleries. 
Like Sir Jeffry Wyattville’s, this design provides no corridor round the 
house, while it is even still more defective in various other points ; for 
there is merely a very confined lobby at the south-east angle of the 
present house, and no other means of access for strangers as well as 
members than through those two apartments. Great inconvenience 
would therefore be experienced in case of a division, especially as 
there is but one entrance to the house itself from this small lobby. 
Besides which, the passage round the house and the stairs to the 
reporters’ gallery, are almost impracticably narrow. 

Mr. D. Burton’s plan is an oval, or, to speak more correctly, con- 
sists of two semicircles, sixty-two feet in diameter, facing each other, 
with a space of twenty feet between them. Around the house would 
be a corridor, besides another corrider of approach from the end of 
the Long Gallery, terminating in a spacious vestibule immediately com- 
municating with the house. More taste is shown in these parts than 
in the house itself, the ceiling of which is quite flat, and considerably 
too low. It may be questioned too whether the mode of lighting it 
entirely by borrowed light through glazed pannels, opening imme- 
diately below the cornice into the corridor, would be found to answer; 
because the pannels themselves are only two feet deep, and there is, 
moreover, a projecting gallery entirely round the lower part of the 
house. 

Mr. Basevi’s plan exhibits neither particular merit nor defect. As 
regards facility of ingress and egress, it is certainly far better contrived 
than either Sir J. Wyattville’s or Mr. Blore’s, for in addition to a cor- 
ridor round the house, there is a lobby fifty-five feet by thirty-one, 
communicating both with the library and the present house, and also 
with a small gallery extending from the outer lobby of the latter. How 
the architect purposes to light the house does not appear, there being 
no indication of windows either in the ceiling or the walls. 

Mr. Allen’s plan is on rather a formidable scale, being for an 
éntirely new pile of buildings, from the east of the present house 
nearly to the river, and extending considerably both to the north and 
south, so much so in the former direction that it seems greatly to 
encroach upon the Speaker'sresidence. This new structure would have 
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three regular fronts, with a portico to each, viz. an hexastyle portico 
on the north and south fronts, and an octostyle one towards the river. 
Such external display, however, might very well be spared, since, 
excepting in a view from the river it would produce no effect; and the 
north and south porticos are evidently introduced for mere ornament, 
there being no entrances on those sides. Were any thing of the kind 
introduced at all, surely it would be far better, instead of erecting two 
porticos where they could hardly be seen, and where, so far from being 
of any positive utility they would only screen the rooms behind them, 
to add these twelve columns to the principal portico, so as to give it 
several intercolumns in depth, and columns also within, like that of the 
Roman Pantheon. It would then, if it were executed, be the only 
thing of its kind in the metropolis, whereas Mr. Allen would merely give 
us three common places,—two of them without the slightest appearance 
of utility, and in situations which a really classical architect would if 
possible avoid—certainly not go out of his way to seek—because there 
must be windows in those parts of the building. Mr. Allen is certainly 
no Wilkinist. 

Passing by the designs of Mr. Croker, Mr. Adam Lee, and Mr. 
Hanbury Tracy, which possess no other recommendation than that of 
good intent, ill-seconded by ability, we now come to that by Goodwin, 
which we have reserved for the last, precisely because it appears to us 
incontestably the very first in point of merit. We do not say this 
because we feel obliged by the permission he has granted us of embel- 
lishing this and our next number with two views of parts of the interior, 
but because we honestly think so; and we feel the less scruple in award- 
ing our praise under such peculiar and delicate circumstances since 
we are certain that the drawings themselves will confirm our testimony ; 
whereas without such evidence of the architect’s taste and ingenuity 
our commendations might reasonably appear exaggerated. Availing 
himself in the happiest manner of all the capabilities of the place, and 
even turning what are now its defects, namely the inequalities of level, 
into beauties, Mr. Goodwin proposes to remove entirely the present 
shabby and paltry avenues, and form one spacious and direct line of 
approach, consisting, first, of a grand Ionic hall or gallery, leading, at 
the upper end, into a lobby immediately communicating with the 
House of Lords ; and secondly, of St. Stephen’s Chapel. Of both these 
portions of the interior a sufficient idea may be obtained from the 
views; one of which shows the Ionic entrance gallery, taken from its 
western extremity ; the other, as in continuation of the preceding, the 
interior of St. Stephen’s Chapel. © Both of these would be very rich 
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and striking architectural scenes, and the entire vista be one of the 
most imposing and varied character. Some indeed may be disposed 
to question the propriety of introducing in the same structure such 
different, not to say discordant, styles as the Gothic and the Grecian ; 
in our opinion, however, the architect has shown his judgment in pre- 
ferring to be guided by the circumstances of the particular case, rather 
than by mere general theory. To introduce such a piece as St. 
Stephen’s Chapel into what was in other respects entirely Grecian, 
would, we must allow, be rather preposterous; but to make the most 
of that part of the interior now that it already exists, is a very different 
matter. Few will refuse to admit this; still, it may be urged, why not 
select the same style for the gallery leading to the Chapel ? Doubtless 
the architect did not do so because he was aware that an equal degree 
of effect to what he has now obtained in the first division of his line 
of approach, could not have been produced in that style without consi- 
derably greater expense ; while as a part of it can be lighted only from 
the roof, that circumstance of itself recommends the Grecian style as 
preferable here. It should, moreover, be borne in mind that this 
gallery would serve also as a general vestibule both to the House of 
Commons and that of Peers. Independently, however, of any con- 
siderations of this kind, we do not at all disapprove of such a contrast 
as a matter of mere choice. Although they would be viewed in 
succession, each portion would form a distinct picture in itself; while 
the effect of either would be rendered still more striking by opposition. 
After all, too, the opposition would not be so very violent, because the 
intervening lobby would form a sort of neutral ground—a pause just 
sufficient to prevent abruptness between the one scene and the other. 
Although almost every one of the other architects proposes to retain 
the present House of Commons as a lobby for the members, Mr. 
Goodwin is the only one who has conceived the idea of completely 
restoring it to its original form, as St. Stephen’s Chapel, by re-opening 
the side aisles, and thus preserving, or rather renewing, what would be 
a most interesting architectural monument, and a noble and suitable 
feature in the interior. The view of the gallery will, we think, render 
it apparent to every one what agreeable variety would be thrown into 
that part of the vista by the three flights of steps, and also by the 
rising of the dome introduced over the further end; and this species 
of. variety would increase progressively, for after passing the upper 
lobby, St. Stephen’s Chapel would expand itself both in height -and 
width. The restoration of the side aisles is as desirable on the score of 
mere convenience as of architectural character and effect, since the 
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architect proposes to make use of them as situations for equally 
elegant and commodious staircases, leading to the galleries of the 
house itself, and also to various new committee rooms on the upper 
floor. His plan also provides an additional library and a members’ 
room contiguous to the present library, and between that and the new 
house. While Mr. Goodwin’s plan is admirably studied as regards 
facility of communication, it also recommends itself by providing 
separate avenues to the different parts of the house, a particular in 
which some of the other designs are sadly, we may add, most strangely 
deficient. The corridors immediately surrounding the house are 
exceedingly commodious, yet by no means unnecessarily so, although 
some of his brother architects have been of opinion that a mere passage, 
admitting two persons to squeeze past each other, would be ample 
space for such purpose, and others that they may be dispensed with 
altogether. The form Mr. Goodwin has selected for the house itself 
is what is popularly designated the ‘‘ horse shoe” shape; and it may 
be described as a circle of about sixty-five feet diameter, one half of 
which is enlarged by taking its spandrils and carrying the walls rather 
obliquely from the extremities of the semicircle, so that the one 
between them parallel to the diameter of the semicircle is not quite so 
wide as the last. Among the advantages the plan offers, one is that 
there would be no benches either behind or approaching too near upon 
the speaker’s chair; another, that there would be a sufficiently open 
space left for the floor of the house; a third, that there would not be 
any breaks or recesses in the walls; and a fourth, that while every 
member would be within view of the Speaker, he would at the same 
time have a view of the majority of the persons in the house, and if so 
seated as not to be able to see any one who might happen to be 
speaking, without turning round, would at least have the advantage of 
being in his immediate vicinity, consequently a partial inconvenience in 
one respect would be fully balanced by superior convenience in another. 
The proportions of his interior are good, and beyond the effect thus 
produced, and such unobtrusive embellishment as a series of plain 
pilasters just serving to obviate an air of too great homeliness, he has 
not aimed. In our opinion he is to be commended for this, having 
already provided sufficient architectural attraction elsewhere. Taken 
altogether, the superiority of Mr. Goodwin’s design must be obvious to 
every one who has an opportunity of comparing it with the others. He 
himself might probably be able to improve some parts of it; but of the 
rest hardly one could be made to rival it, except by being entirely 
remodelled, and by the adoption of some of the ideas he has been the 


first to communicate. 
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Sketches in Greece and Turkey, with the present Condition and fu- 
ture Prospects of the Turkish Empire. London, Ridgway, 1833. 


Tus work is a neat compendium within the space of a small oetavo 
volume of Greece and Turkey. The writer begins with giving a phy- 
sical view of Greece, as he terms it, by which he meaus to convey 
picturesque ideas of the country. The following short extract will 
sufficiently testify the writer's powers of description. 

‘The beauty of Grecian scenery is beyond parallel and beyond 
description: in this only have poets not exaggerated. Many of 
the most beautiful scenes are mentioned in the course of the work, 
and it would be superfluous to describe them here. But there is one 
which must not be passed over. It is remarked by Bartholdy, in his 
Travels in Greece, as a curious circumstance in the history of national 
character, that the Athenians, gay, elegant, and often effeminate, 
whose luxurious tastes and tendencies rival those of the Sybarites, 
inhabited a bleak province and a barren soil; while the stern and 
forbidding virtues of the Spartans were born and matured amidst 
scenery of an equal luxuriance and softened beauty. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive a landscape of richer loveliness than the plain of 
Sparta presents. It is well cultivated, and visited with thick groves 
of olives, mulberry, and lemon trees. When I visited it in the spring, 
these were in full blossom, and diffused a luscious sweetness which 
invited to far different sentiments from those of Spartan self-denial. 
The ruins of the ancient city occupy one side of the plain, and on the 
other, the town and fort of Mistra rise along a steep acclivity, while 
Mount Taygetus towers abruptly and immediately behind. The scene 
cannot be rendered by any description ; but it is well worthy of a visit 
to the Morea for its sake alone. Individual spots there may be in 
other countries, which surpass any thing to be met with either in 
Greece or the Hgean islands. But here every scene is beautiful, and 
its beauty is of the highest order. The traveller is constantly sur- 
rounded by the richest loveliness of unassisted nature, occasionally 
intermingled with the monumental traditions of an earlier day, he 
lives in a perpetual rapture; and when at length he is withdrawn from 
the witchery of this land of enchantment, and looks back upon its 
charms with a fancy somewhat calmed by time and distance, he 
almost wonders at his own enthusiasm. But nothing in Greece is 
easily forgotten; all its scenes and landscapes are still as vividly pre- 
sent to my thoughts as on the morrow of the day I witnessed them ; 
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and the recollection can scarcely fade away till memory itself shall 
have become dim and feeble.” 

The present political state of Greece the writer explains in few 
words. 

“‘ The state of Greece at present is melancholy and wretched be- 
yond the power of fancy to exaggerate. With the single exception of 
Napoli di Romania, the actual seat of government, every town and 
village on the main land—lI do not speak hyperbolically—is in ruins; 
Athens, Corinth, and Tripolitza, are almost utterly swept away. In 
many cities the people supply the place of their ruined habitations 
with temporary hovels of straw or mud, refusing to build more solid 
dwellings till they have some security that their labour will not be 
thrown away. Others live in tents of the rudest construction, while 
many have no better shelter than the walnut or the fig-tree. Few, if 
any, of the chiefs are able to support their followers ; and since the 
death of Capodistras, the soldiers have had no pay, because the 
government has had no revenue. Pillage therefore is their only re- 
source; they wrest from the miserable peasants the little they possess ; 
the cultivation of the ground has in consequence nearly ceased; and 
all are now reduced to the most meagre and scanty subsistence. A 
little bread—when they are fortunate enough to procure it—an onion, 
a few olives, and occasionally even the softer part of the thistle, form 
the daily nourishment of this impoverished and exhausted people. 
Add to this, that the country is at the mercy of a needy and ferocious 
soldiery, who exercise on the unresisting peasantry every species of 
outrage, license, and rapacity—and the picture is painfully complete. 
I speak of nothing I have not seen. There is no temptation to exag- 
gerate, and the condition of Greece admits of no exaggeration.” 

We give the author full credit for his sincerity and truth, and we 
concur with him in the hope, expressed in the next paragraph, that 
the arrival of Prince Otho will terminate the sufferings and distraction 
of Greece; but we fear that the evils of misgovernment, which have 
so long subsisted, and the jealousies of the chiefs cannot be easily 
remedied, though the people are anxious for quietude. 

The author describes his visit to Albania in the following felicitous 
manner. 

“« Early in the spring of 1832, I visited, with one companion, the 
bleak and mountainous country on the eastern shore of the Adriatic 
Gulf, now known by the name of Albania. The wild and half savage 
character of its inhabitants,—the dark and ferocious reputation of its 
late celebrated pacha,—and perhaps still more, the description of its 
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scenes which adorn the pages of ‘ Childe Harold,” combine to make 
this peculiar country one of the most interesting and romantic in 
Europe. We approached it from the Ionian isles, on an evening most 
congenial to its cold and desolate character. The pestilential sirocco 
was blowing with great violence; and we sat on deck some hours after 
night-fall watching the dark tempest as it slowly gathered on the 
snowy peaks of Cheinari, and enjoying the bright flashes, as in quick 
succession they shot downwards to the shore, and the sublimity of the 
thunder as it rolled in the distant gloom of the mountains. 

‘‘ The traveller who visits Albania must be satisfied with and thankful 
for whatever accommodations it may please Providence to provide him 
withal ; and must not grumble even if occasionally he should find 
none at all. The first evening on our landing we were hospitably 
received by some Albanians, who formed a little isolated custom-house 
on the shore; they assigned us our share of a small room, or loft, 
above the stable, and showed us every attention in their power. Being 
the first of their nation we had seen, their wild but eminently hand- 
some countenances, their long black hair flowing down their shoulders, 
their large shaggy white capote, their voluminous kilts, or fastinelle, 
of white linen, reaching to the knees, their broad girdle, containing 
dagger, pistols, ramrod, and inkstand, (which last must have been 
surprised to find itself in such company,) and the ensemble of their 
costume and appearance, afforded us much matter for interesting 
observation. They seemed to take equal pleasure in examining our 
persons and accoutrements ; and after we had mutually gratified our 
curiosity, we spread our mattrasses in a corner and lay down to sleep. 
Five of these savages slumbered around us, though the room was 
somewhat diminutive for so large a number; and a lamp was left 
faintly burning on the table. The wind entered our dormitory between 
every board of the floor, and almost every stone in the wall; the 
horses and mules kept up an incessant kicking and squealing below 
us; the moon intruded her rays through the broken tiles, which were 
substituted for a real roof; and when day appeared, the light broke 
in upon us, (to use an expression of Mr. Burke’s,) “‘ not through well. 
contrived apertures and windows, but through gaps and chinks, 
through the yawning chasms of our ruin.” 

This work abounds in liveliness of description, and we recommend 
it on that account, as well as for the refined sentiment and truth of 
delineation which pervade its pages. 
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The Dying Penitent ; or, The Last Confession. A Poem. 
By Isaac Bass. Northcroft. 


WE cannot but think that Mr. Bass, from the specimen he has given 
us in this little poem, is worthy of a more arduous undertaking. There 
is occasionally a great deal of pathos in the poem, and the versification 
is, upon the whole, somewhat smooth. 

It is not, however, with a view of recommending this poem merely 
that we speak, but of encouraging and stimulating Mr. Bass’s efforts 
to future exertion. He has announced his intention of publish- 
ing a poetical work, ‘ which will probably be deemed capable of 
adding permanency to such favourable impressions :” we hope he 
will make the attempt, in which case we assure him that he shall not 
want our support, if his efforts deserve it. In contemplation of such 
an event, it may become interesting to many persons to possess the 
present poem as indicative of his earlier muse. 





New Readinys of Old Authors. No.9. London: E. Wilson. 


Tue ninth number of this humorous publication has found its way to 
our table. Though no admirers of any perversion of sentiment or 
idea, we cannot but laugh at the droll and ingenious way in which the 
artist has parodied our immortal Shakspeare. The present number is 
selected from the Tempest. The first plate, ‘“‘ A sea charge,” is from 
act ii. sc. 6. The 2nd, “‘ You plead in vain; I have no room for pity 
left within me.” Act iv. sc.2. The 3rd, ‘ All hail, great master! 
grave sir, hail!” Acti.sc.1. The 4th, “I fear you have done your- 
self some wrong.” The 5th, “ For this, be sure, thou shalt have 
cramps.” Acti.sc.1. The 6th, ‘‘ She and our bottle are past pray- 
ing for.” Act v. sc. 2. The 7th, ‘The great globe, yea, all which 
it inherit, shall dissolve.” Act v. sc. 2. The 8th, “ What impossible 
matter will be made easy next.” Act v. sc. 2. The 9th, “ You’re the 
happy man; you’ve got the hearts of both the beauteous women.” 
Act iii. sc. 3. And the 10th, “‘ He that dies pays all debts.” Acct iii. 
sc. 2. 

The work is neatly got up, and the engravings are particularly 
humorous. 
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The Archer’s Guide, containing full Instructions for the Use of 
that Ancient and Noble Instrument the Bow. By an Old 
Foxopholite. T. Hurst. 


Turis elegant little book treats of Archery in all its parts, containing 
practical directions for the use of the bow, and the choice of arrows, 
and all the information essential to the acquirement of this delightful 
source of amusement. It speaks not a little for the good taste of the 
present times, that this old English recreation is revived as a fashionable 
pastime. There is no exercise more healthful, and what perhaps 
renders it the more attractive, is, that it can be enjoyed by ladies, 
without offending against the most fastidious taste. It gives grace to 
the movements of the body, and strength and action to the limbs ; it 
expands the chest, and improves the form. 

To those who desire to possess all the necessary information essential 
to theoretical and practical proficiency of Archery this little manual 
will be found useful. 





The Original Legend of Der Freischutz, or the Free Shot. 
A. Schloss. 


Tuts work is a translation from the German of A. Apel, and is inte- 
resting to those persons, who, admiring the delightful music of Weber, 
‘« and the attractions of the scenic splendour and the spectral horrors 
of his popular opera,” may desire information of the foundation upon 
which that highly-gifted man worked his everlasting fame. In this 
way it becomes curiously instructive to observe the web of genius, 
working with the most frail materials, and achieving a superstructure 
worthy of immortality. 

We give the Germans full credit for their industry in literature, 
though their wild and ghost-like tales would have little charms for 
English readers, were they not associated with occasional depth of sen- 
timent and power of expression peculiar to Germany; but the powers 
of the musicians of Germany are so transcendent as to bear down 
every opposition and to make any opera, however inconsistent with 
truth, a source of amazement and delight. The opera of Der Freischutz 
is of this description, and the original legend, though tainted with the 


marvellous, is yet pleasingly told, and is occasionally descriptive and 
dramatic. ’ 
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Mr. Peter Hollis's Sculpture. 


We recently attended a private view of Mr. Peter Hollis’s Sculpture, 
at 17, Old Bond Street, consisting of a colossal group of the murder 
of the innocents, Aurora and Zephyrus, Conrad and Medora, a basso 
rélievo of Venus, conducted by the Zephyri to the Isle of Cytherea, 
a marble posthumous bust of Miss Rhodes, of Staffordshire, a marble 
posthumous bust of Thomas Bateman, esq. Warwickshire, a bust of 
William Macready, esq. the celebrated tragedian, in the character of 
Virginius; a miniature statue of the Marquis of Anglesey, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, a design of a group of figures to be placed over the 
entrance of the Blue Coat Charity, at Birmingham, a marble bust of the 
late C. Lloyd, esq., a bust of the Rev. Dr. Gardner, rector of St. 
Philip’s, Birmingham, and canon of Litchfield Cathedral, a marble 
bust of T. Telford, esq. president of the Royal Society of Engineers, a 
marble bust of the Hon. Mrs. Norton, whose celebrated poems have 
long delighted the world, &c. &c. 

The delight which we experienced on visiting this collection can 
be easily conceived, when we assure the patrons of the Fine Arts that 
there is not a young artist of the present day whose efforts deserve 
greater encouragement. Every subject undertaken by him is executed 
with care and fidelity and a most refined taste. The conceptions of 
the artist display no ordinary genius; and he has full power to carry 
them into operation. The busts executed on marble are all of them so 
fine, that. it is difficult to make a selection of any one of them in 
preference to another. They all develope nature so admirably that 
every observer must become charmed with the art. 

After viewing the sculpture room, we visited the studio of the artist, 
where we found him employed on a marble bust of the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton; in which, though it is not yet finished, the dignity of that 
gifted lady is portrayed in association with more effeminacy, and 
a more gentle expression of countenance than we ever before witnessed 
in any representation of her. 

We have in a former number of our work spoken of the talents of 
this artist in connection with some of his works, and it is therefore 
unnecessary for us to repeat our sentiments beyond the reiteration of 
our praise. 

The colossal group of the Murder of the Innocents is awfully grand. 
The countenances and expression are highly appropriate. The reckless 
character of one of Herod’s soldiers is finely contrasted with the 
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imploring attitude and graceful mien of the affrighted mother, while 
the little innocent evinces terror and a consciousness of danger little 
more than instinctive. 

The Conrad and Medora is full of poetry, though, as we formerly 
observed, Conrad is not the Corsair. This group is highly interesting, 
and it gained for the artist the prize for the best specimen of sculpture, 
placed by that liberal patron of the arts, Sir Robert Lawley, at the 
disposal of the Birmingham Society of Arts. 

If the patrons of the arts will visit Mr. Holles’s studio and seek the 
pleasure of conversing with him, they will be able to judge for them- 
selves of the truth of our statement, and they will be as much delighted 
with his frank, though elegant, manners in conversation, as with his 
talents. We have no doubt that such qualities will recommend Mr. 
Hollis to the fostering patronage of all who are capable of appreciating 
them. 





THE DRAMA. 


We have been so disgusted of late with the manner in which our 
large theatres have been conducted, and their neglect of the national 
drama, that we have hailed with delight any attempt made by minor 
establishments to afford rational amusement to the public. For this 
reason we advocated, in our two last numbers, the cause of the Co- 
vent Garden Company, then performing at the Olympic, and we now 
advocate the efforts of some persons, who were members of that esta- 
blishment, in their pursuits at the Victoria Theatre. Judge then of 
our feelings when we read, in one of the daily newspapers, an an- 
nouncement that the patentees of the larger houses meant, if possible, 
to confine the minors within the limits of such amusements as dancing 
and singing, and that a notice of an intended prosecution had been 
served on the proprietors of the Victoria for its infringement of certain 
dramatic rights. We cannot conceive what the people at Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane can mean, if such really be their intention ; 
unless they intend to monopolize every department of theatricals to 
themselves. One would have supposed that it had been tacitly under- 
stood, that they had agreed to relinquish the legitimate drama, and to 
confine themselves to the opera, the farce, and the burletta, as being 
more attractive in this novelty-seeking age; and having thus ex- 
changed with the minor houses for temporary profit in that respect, 
that they were willing to give them in return all the tragedies of Shak- 
speare, and other stale efforts of olden genius, as more fitting for 
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humble representation in the suburbs of the metropolis, than for the. 
splendid ton. 

Obstinately entertaining our predilections for the English drama, we 
visited the Victoria a few nights ago, and witnessed the performance 
of Venice Preserved. The piece was got up with good taste and 
judgment in the cast of characters, and was played altogether in as 
good style as it could be, in the present day, at Covent Garden or 
Drury Lane, and perhaps better. The afterpieces were the Rendez- 
vous and the Spare Bed: both of them very excellent in their way, 
and full of comic incident. For our own part we say, most un- 
feignedly, that we prefer visiting any house where the drama is really 
played, to a theatre of greater pretensions; but the Victoria is fitted 
up and decorated with as much taste as ever graced Covent Garden in 
its best days. 


We are glad to hear that that child of nature, the inimitable actress 
Miss Kelly, has obtained a license for her theatre. This is another 
instance of the generosity of the Lord Chamberlain. But we are not 
surprised at it: for it is perfectly consistent with the character of the 
Duke of Devonshire, who has ever been the patron of talent of every 
description. 





PROVINCIAL EXHIBITIONS. 


MaNncuEsTER.—The rooms of the Roya Institution have this 
year been opened too soon. The native artists are not sufficiently 
strong to get up an exhibition among themselves, and the galleries of 
the Royat Acapemy and the Society or Britisn ARTIsTs not 
having closed in time, their brethren in town have been unable to 
afford them their accustomed support. Summer, when the days are 
long and the weather light and pleasant, is no doubt the most eligible 
period for the exhibition of pictures, and we do not blame the direc- 
tors therefore for trying the experiment of an earlier opening, for once, 
of the Institution. Autumn being the season to which it had hitherto 
been deferred. The change was complimentary to their townsmen, 
and we regret that it has not succeeded; but such is the fact, and, 
for the future, we presume they will wait the breaking up of the 
metropolitan galleries, when the works of the contributors being on 
the move, their transfer to provincial walls may be more readily 
effected. We do not mean to say that the present collection is desti- 
tute of merit; on the contrary, it boasts several works of great excel- 
lence; but still, without Wiix1z, LrverserGe, and one or two 
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others, whose talents have been borrowed for the occasion, ‘‘ to make 
up,” it would have been but a sorry one indeed; and we are obliged, 
in candour, to remark, that we do not see the propriety of bringing 
the productions of the present day into immediate comparison with 
the exhibited favorites of former years. The selected works of a 
select master, placed in a juxta-position with the crude offspring of the 
tyro, may promote improvement; but there, as far at least as the 
latter is concerned, the benefit is at an end, as it can do little towards 
the discharge of his colourman’s bill. 

Among the portrait painters figuring in these rooms, BraDLEY 
appears to very great advantage. More original than he was wont to 
be; his portraits of Messrs. Barns and Lindon are very favourable 
specimens of his talent, they are well drawn, cleverly painted, and 
delightfully coloured. Coteman, following in his wake, exhibits very 
creditable effigies of Messrs. Jarrett, Bagshawe, and Lloyd. L1n- 
ton’s View of Lancaster from the Stone Quarries is a lively repre- 
sentation of the county town, though displaying, perhaps, somewhat 
less of the murkiness of atmosphere, so characteristic of our country, 
than a stricter attention to nature would suggest ; and, moreover, it is 
a little cold and spotty. Mr. Linton is always spirited in his 
execution, a quality that is not wanting to the present scene. The 
Orphans cleverly touched by the artist. C1iaTer is itself a touching 
little composition. The Interior of the Great Hall, Haddon, by 
Livgs, is an interesting, and, bating the figures, which are the great 
stumbling block of a landscape painter, well-executed production. 
The Portrait of Smiler, a favourite old Horse, by Cotutns, is a 
spirited delineation of the risible quadruped, and we will venture to say 
is an excellent likeness. H1itper has a large rustic scene, compounded 
after the approved recipe of cottage, trees, cows, pond, and ducks. 
WituERinGton’s Dinner-time is much to our taste, the figures being 
cleverly grouped and painted, and the landscape made so far sub- 
servient, as to give them their due importance. Lee is an old 
favourite, and it is almost superfluous to say, that in his Scene on the 
Louth Canal, he exhibits one of the most natural and pleasing land- 
scapes in the whole collection. The last year’s exhibition passed off 
heavily, and as the more efficient contributor$ are absent on this 
occasion, we suspect the decline we have alluded to is attributable, ina 
great measure, to that circumstance. A school of art is of the utmost 
value to a manufacturing town, and if the Manchester gentlemen are 
as solicitous as we think they should be for the continuance of the 
annual display they should sacrifice something to its support. 
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